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SKETCHES OF CONCORD PHILOSOPHERS 


The Summer School of Philosophy at Concord, Mass., was 
founded in 1879. It was the realized dream of Amos Bronson 
Alcott, the dream born of his Socrates studies and transcend- 
ental ideals. It was a unique experiment, which drew toward 
it original thinkers of strangely varying characteristics as stu- 
dents and teachers. 


The Hillside Chapel — The Orchard House, 

It is to recall, ere the memory of the school fades from public 
recollection, the strong individualities of which it was the expo- 
nent that this article is written. A word should first be said of 
that brilliant coterie of men and women of genius whose homes: 
or haunts had been in Concord for longer or shorter periods ere 
the founding of the school, thereby making that quiet New 
England village the most fitting place in which to attempt Mr. 


Alcott’s ideal experiment. 
675 


q 
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The first session was held in the library of the Orchard House, 
that house sacred to the memories of the “Little Men” and 
and “ Little Women” of Louisa Alcott’s family ; her father, the 
Dean of the faculty of the school, was, thanks to Louisa’s gener- 
osity, at that time free from those carking cares of poverty 
entailed upon the family in early years through his unworldli- 
ness. ‘Though past his most vigorous intellectual period, he 
was fully alive to the importance of the new movement and 
filled with buoyant hopes as to its outcome. He is well described 
at this period in Sherwood Bonner’s audacious poem, “The 
Radical Club.” 


*«'Then uprose a kindred spirit, almost ready to inherit 
The rare and radiant Aiden that he begged us to adore; 
His smile was beaming brightly, and his soft hair floated whitely 
Round a face as fair and sightly as a pious priesi’s of yore.” 

“The Mystic” was the name given him by O. B. Frothing- 
ham in his “History of Transcendentalism,” and that Alcott 
himself thought the name not ill-bestowed was illustrated by an 
incident occurring at one of the morning sessions of the school, 
when Dr. H. K. Jones, of Jacksonville, Ill., had ventured 
mildly to dissent from some point in Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, to which dissent Prof. Wm. T. Harris as mildly took 
exception. “Dean” Alcott, vaguely fearing something was 
wrong, rose to deprecate any misunderstanding between the 
speakers, whereupon Doctor Jones, looking surprised, exclaimed, 
“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Alcott.” “Nor I,” echoed 
Professor Harris. Then the philosopher smiled, as he subsided 
into his seat, and said, cheerfully, “ Well, I don’t think I know 
what I meant myself”-——adding, as a laugh rippled over the 
audience, “I am a Mystic, you know.” Whereat the merri- 
ment became general. 

His was a genial, childlike, friendly personality, whose soul 
went out in kindliness toward every sympathetic face he looked 
into. The writer remembers with pleasure with what a beaming 
smile, cordial tone and friendly look he turned toward her (till 
then a perfect stranger to him), as she stood one of a group 
gathered around him on the greensward in front of the chapel 
after the morning’s lecture, saying, as he held ont his hand, 
“Good-morning, my friend; I can’t just recall your name, but 
recognize your face as some one I ought to know.” 

Emerson, whose well-won fame will ever make Concord a 
literary Mecca, attended a few of the earlier sessions of the 
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school. ‘The first year he read before it his essay on “ Memory” 
—his own already beginning to fail him ; and the second year, 
assisted by his daughter Ellen, he read his lecture on “ Aristoc- 
racy.” But he was already at “the beginning of the end,” with 
his thoughts largely in- 
drawn into that unseen 
spiritual world, whither 
he soon after betook him- 
self. On the occasional 
times when he sat on the 
platform of the “ chapel,” 
it was mainly as a lay fig- 
ure for the inspiration of 
those present, but it was 
a pathetic figure to those 
who had known and loved 
him at his prime, spite 
of the seraphic smile upon 
the serene face. 

Thoreau, that true son 
of nature, had passed 
away before the school 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. opened — but had he lived 
his distaste for society would probably have kept him away from 
the Hill-side gatherings. Hawthorne, too, was gone; resting 
quietly a little beyond, in the “Sleepy Hollow ” cemetery, yet the 
“Old Manse” still spoke eloquently of him —and his son Julian 
was of those who gave earnest tribute to Emerson’s memory at 
the school in 1884. So, also, many others who had helped make 
Concord famous in the past had already vanished into the beyond. 
Such strong personalities as quaint Ezra Ripley, “ the parish min- 
ister and county Nestor ;” Margaret Fuller, who F. B. Sanborn 
says resided there “at intervals coming and going in her sibylline 
way,” and William 8. Robinson, the “ Warrington ” of the politi- 
cal press, born in Concord, as Thoreay was. But the shades of 
these seemed to linger about their olden haunts, to awaken 
sympathetic response in the hearts of thousands of casual 
visitors to the Summer School. Frank B. Sanborn, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Judge and Senator Hoar, F. M. Holland and the 
recluse poet, Ellery Channing, still lived there, as did Louisa 
Alcott —who having had her fill of philosophy in her hard- 
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worked youth while her father was sowing his “Transcendental 
Wild Oats,” rarely attended the school. 

Frank Bb. Sanborn, the able secretary and one of the most 
active promoters of the school, was then, and is to-day, a resident 
of Concord, whose literary and reform record gives added luster 
to the famous town. He has been before the public in various 
capacities for many years. He gave many lectures on varied 
subjects before the school during the years of its existence. In 
addition to his excellent work as the biographer of Thoreau and 
John Brown, the liberator, he is a most successful journalist, and 
was for years one of the prominent officers and workers on the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities, while his contributions 
to the literature of social science have been very valuable. 

An interesting personality is that of Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
one of the originators of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
She gave several lectures before it, was one of the most faithful 
attendants during its continuance, and was closely identified 
with Concord’s notables. She was sister-in-law to Horace Mann, 
the great educator, and to Nathaniel Hawthorne, the novelist, the 
aunt of Julian Hawthorne and his sister, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
She was at eighteen the pupil in Greek of Emerson, then but a 
year her senior, whose lifelong intimate friend she remained. 
She was the coadjutor, when young, of Alcott in his famous 
school; the companion of Margaret Fuller, whose renowned 
“Conversations” were first held in Miss Peabody’s rooms in Bos- 
ton; the teacher of Louisa Alcott’s girlhood; one of the select 
coterie whose work it was to fan the flame of early transcendent- 
alism, until it became the sacred altar from whence was lit 
torches of spiritual enlightenment, which still burn glowingly 
in what is best of our modern literature. In this high-thinking 
circle she was brought into intimate relationship with such 
minds as Theodore Parker, Doctor Hedge, George Ripley, G. W. 
Curtis and the whole vanguard of idealism. She has ever 
been a leader in educational reform, was the first to adopt Froe- 
bel’s ideas, and is well named “ Mother of the Kindergarten ” by 
reason of the brave work she did in introducing the kindergar- 
ten system in America. By tongue, pen, financial aid and per- 
sonal laborshe has donea great work in rousing public sympathy 
in behalf of the Indians, and helping them by education to 
help themselves. Indeed there is no good cause in which this 
noble woman has not taken a most active interest — anti-slavery, 
woman’s suffrage, temperance —everything that is worthy and 
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of good report. Only a year younger than Emerson, she is still 
living, as these lines are penned, at her home in Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., though she} is no longer able to attend the public meetings, 
where for so many years the 
little lady with round, benevo- 
lent face, smiling eyes, serene, 
placid air, with the lovely 
“white curls bobbing quaintly 
from the head-dress that she 
wore,” was once so familiar a 
figure to Bostonians. 

David A. Wasson was another 
of the lecturers who had made 
Concord for awhile his home, 
and there in the beautiful cem- 
etery all that is mortal of him 
lies buried. It was John Wiess, Colonel Higginson and D. A. 
Wasson who were characterized by O. B. Frothingham as the 
last valiant defenders of Transcendentalism. Mr. Wasson was 
a native of New England, and educated for the ministry, but he 
became too doubtful of Christian dogmas to remain long in an 
orthodox pulpit, and preached for awhile to the more liberal 
congregations. I{is essays and poems won a place in the lead- 
ing magazines by reason of their fine style, broad thought and 
higher spirituality. His poem entitled “ All’s Well,” has a more 
than national popularity. He was for a long time an invalid, 
and it was a brave, strong, sweet nature which, while denied all 
that ambition craved, and racked with pain, could write and feel 
such thoughts as these : 

‘* Ask, and receive —’tis sweetly said, 
Yet what to plead for I know not, 
For Wish is worsted, Hope o’ersped, 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would pray, 
I've naught to say 
But this, that God may be God still, 
For him to live, 
Is still to give, 
And sweeter than my wish, ns Will.” 

A few years previous to his death he partially recovered 
health and strength, and it was during this time that he gave 
his Concord School lectures— ten the first year, two the second, 
and one on “ Herbert Spencer’s Causation ” the fifth year. 

Four Unitarian clergymen, of the era of Transcendentalism, 


A. Bronson Alcott. 
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Brook Farm, Emerson and Margaret Fuller, were still sufficiently 
vigorous, in spite of their weight of years, to contribute, by 
their presence and lectures, to the philosophic symposium of the 
Concord Summer School. These were Rev. Cyrus Bartol, Rev. 
Wm. Ilenry Channing, Rev. F. H. Hedge and Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Rev. W. H. Channing, the nephew of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the great Unitarian leader, was, from the beginning of her 
literary career, the close friend of Margaret Fuller, and he, with 
Hedge and Emerson, wrote and edited the first memoirs of that 
remarkable woman. Ilis last years were passed in England, 
where his daughter became the wife of the poet Sir Edwin 
Arnold. He was a contributor to the leading English and 
American reviews, and was the author of an excellent memoir 
of his distinguished uncle, William Ellery Channing. His 
death occurred before the Concord School was discontinued. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke was a life-long friend of Mar- 
garet Fuller, a contributor to the Transcendentalist magazine, 
The Dial, and a preacher and writer of acknowledged power and 
ability. His most notable work is entitled “Ten Great Relig- 
ions.” He survived the collapse of the Concord School but a 
year or so. 

Rey. Frederick Henry Hedge, D. D., has also joined “the 
great majority” since the close of the Concord School. He 
was born in 1805, studied at Harvard and German universities, 
and became a Unitarian clergyman whose intellectual power was 
widely acknowledged. He frequently contributed strong philo- 
sophical papers to leading magazines. His preaching, writings 
and influence were always in the direction of progressive thought. 

Rev. Cyrus Augustus Bartol, born in 1813, and drawn into 
the Transcendental ring about the time of the formation of the 
club, of which A. B. Alcott was the susggestor, was, Colonel 
Higginson says, to this club “the flame of aspiration.” Doctor 
Bartol has been for many years a favorite magazine writer, and 
is the author of a number of works of which “The Rising 
Faith” is perhaps the most popular. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, preacher, poet, story- 
teller, essayist, historian, reform leader, soldier and statesman, 
was most appropriately one of the lecturers of the earlier ses- 
sions of the Concord Summer School. In appearance he is 
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not inaptly described by the author of the poem “'The Radical 
Club,” as 


‘*A Colonel cold and smiling with a stately air beguiling, 
Who punctuates his periods on Newport’s sounding shore.” 


But the “coldness” is most 
assuredly only in appearance, 
since all will acknowledge that 
it must have taken consider- 
able warmth of heart and 
strong conviction of soul to 
impel a man of family, of rare 
intellectual culture, refined, 
esthetic taste and scholarly 
proclivities to publicly advo- 
cate, in its most ridiculed 
stage, the political enfran- 
chisement of woman; the 
slave’s right to liberty at a 
time when to do so meant so- 

Col. T. W. Higginson. cial ostracism ; unhesitatingly 
to leave the pulpit to become the colonel of a colored regiment, 
and, though an avowed advocate of peace, to shed his blood in 
defense of the principles held dearest of all things. 

Colonel Higginson is not only a poet, but he has lived lyrics. 
No stories written by him equal his own life’s romance. Most 
of the reforms he urged when in their infancy, he has lived 
to see adopted. He has not only written history, but he has 
helped to make it; and with all this he is still a man of the 
world, who adorns society, and is one of the most charming 
after-dinner speakers and toast-masters. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney properly belongs to the group of 
Transcendentualists who took part in the Concord School. When 
a girl she was an attendant on Margaret Fuller’s “Conversa- 
tions,” and was one of the few women identified with the 
“Free Religious” movement. She has been for many years a 
contributor to the liberal press and is the author of a number of 
works, among them a “Short History of Art, Life of Louisa 
Alcott,” and a biography of Christian Daniel Rauch, a Berlin 
sculptor. Her name is associated with many educational, 
charitable and reform movements, especially those in behalf of 
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her own sex. Her Concord lectures were mainly on art and 
literature. 

Julia Ward Howe was also one of the leading spirits of 
the Summer School of Philosophy, but her work and _ history 
are too widely known to be dwelt upon in this connection. 
Her lovely daughters were frequent visitors at this school, 
sometimes participating in the discussions, especially the beau- 
tiful Julia Romana Anagnos, whose literary work seemed to 
promise so much ere she was 
too soon called to higher 
Mspheres. She had a voice 
of singular sweetness, a ten- 
der, womanly face with a 
charming smile, a complex- 
ion combined of the rose and 
Blily, with laughing eyes of 
brown. 

Though the idea of the 
School of Philosophy orig- 
inated with New England 
thinkers and was carried out 
on New England soil, yet a 
large share of its students 
and teachers were from the 
West. This fact rather sur- 
prised the “cultured” ones 
of Boston and Concord, who 
had no idea of the great in- 

Sana Were owe. terest taken in abstruse met- 
aphysical philosophy by the denizens of “the wild and woolly 
West.” It is related in Louisa Alcott’s biography that when 
one of the literary ladies of the East, thinking to give informa- 
tion to a quiet-looking Western woman, whom she met at Con- 
cord, advised her patronizingly to look into Plato a little — his 
works were very suggestive to thinkers, etc. — she was somewhat 
taken aback when the Illinois visitor heartily agreed with her, 
saying, “Oh, ves, we have been reading Plato in the original in 
our philosophical class in Jacksonville the past three winters.” 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney, in a letter written from Concord to the 
Free Religious Index, of Boston, the first year of the school, 
says: “The West has responded nobly, and sent us admirable 
representatives of the fresh thought and life of that region. It 
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is an astonishment to many, who think of all beyond the Alle- 
ghanies as a region devoted to material speculation and party 
politics, to see the ripe scholarship and philosophic thought 
which come from her schools.” Of one of these Western think- 
ers who took a leading part in the school from the beginning, 
she writes: “Doctor Jones is spoken of as the most thorough 
Platonist in the country, and interprets Plato’s most difficult 
work with great vigor and clearness. The West, too, has fur 
nished others who have added much to the ‘ Conversations.’ ” 
This gentleman is well known throughout the country for his 
enthusiastic study of Plato, and he has been the means of lead- 
ing many who would not otherwise have become interested in 
philosophy to study for themselves the leading thinkers of all 
ages, in the classes which he organized and has led for so many 
years at his Jacksonville home. 

Dr. William 'T. Harris, our present Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is another Western man whose name is strongly identified 
with Concord and its Summer School. ‘Though born and edueca- 
cated in New England, he gained his reputation as a scholarly 
thinker partly through his fine educational work in the schools 
of St. Louis, Mo., where he was for some time Superintendent 
of the Public Schools, and where in 1867 he established his 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, which is the only journal 
of its kind in the English language. During several seasons of 
the Summer School, Professor Harris with his family occupied 
the old Alcott homestead, on the grounds on which the Chapel 
is built. 

Prof. Thomas Davidson, a constant attendant and lecturer, 
though a Scotchman by birth and education, a graduate of Aber- 
deen University, can well be counted as a Western man, having 
long been identified with the educational interests of St. Louis. 
His travels in Europe and his familiarity with Italian and Gre- 
cian language and literature make him an excellent tutor in the 
lessons to be learned from Plato, Aristotle, Dante and the more 
modern philosophers. Since the close of the Concord School he 
has started a Summer School of his own in the Adirondacks, 
where he has bought a tract of land, on which he has built cot- 
tages where the Summer Students can board in country style 
and “loaf and refresh their souls,” dividing their time between 
study of abstruse speculative philosophy, academic interchange 
of thought. and loitering through lovely woodlands, hunting, 
fishing or other primitive amusements. 


| 
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Prof. Denton J. Snider is another Western scholar who has 
helped the attendants of the Concord School to some clear 
champagne — like draughts of the “Pierian Spring.” He is 
especially interested in the works of Shakespeare and Goethe, 
and by his bright, earnest manner makes an excellent inter- 
preter of the deeper thought of those two masters. He is well 
known as a poet, essayist and lecturer in the West. 

One lecture of the earlier Concord courses, entitled “ Platon- 
ism in Its Relation to Modern Thought,” was given by Louis J. 
Block, of Chicago, who is recognized in that city as one of the 
most thorough students of Plato and an authority on Dantean 
puzzles. He is a poet, critic and essayist. His volume of 
“Dramatic Sketcher and Poems” has received high praise from 
acknowledged authorities in literature. 

Though women formed the larger part of the audiences all 
through the Concord discourses, and many took part in the 
discussion of the papers presented, yet only five women were 
among the lecturers during all the years. These were Elizabeth 
Peabody, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Hathaway and 
Mrs. Sherman—the two last named being Western women. 

Mrs. Amalia J. Hathaway was the wife of the poet, Benjamin 
Hathaway. Asa friend of Doctor Cocker she became early in 
her career intensely interested in speculative philosophy. A 
frequent visitor to Chicago from her farm home in Michigan, 
she joined the Philosophical Society of this city, and for five 
successive seasons her name was on its programme of lecturers. 
Her papers were on such subjects as “ Mental Automatism,” “ Im- 
manuel Kant,” “The Hegelian Philosophy,” “Schopenhauer,” 
and “Pessimism From the Standpoint of Hegelianism.” She 
gave one lecture at Concord in the summer of 1881, which made 
a decided sensation among the scholars then assembled. The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, in a notice of her death, which 
occurred in December of that same year, said of her: “Mrs. 
Hathaway was probably by far the best grounded in philosophy 
among American women. She was an authority on Kant and 
Hegel. Her paper on Schopenhauer was one of the most 
notable read before the Concord School of Philosophy last 
summer and occasioned one remark at the time—that she was 
the only woman there who thought level with the men— with 
such men as Doctor Harris, even.” To those who enjoyed her 
personal acquaintance the charm of her learning was enhanced 
by her thorough womanliness and modesty of manner. 


? 

4 
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Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, who gave a lecture in the Goethe 
course at Concord in 1885, is well and favorably known in the 
most cultured literary circles of Chicago. She was one of the 
early members of the Chicago Athena Club, devoted to the study 
of Herbert Spencer and like philosophical works. She is an 
honored member of the Chicago Women’s Club, which owes to 
her its department committee of Philosophy and Science. She 
has given careful study to the works of Plato, Dante, Goethe, 
Hegel, and kindred thinkers. She has been for years a leader 
of classes in these studies, given frequent lectures in the same 
lines, and is President of the Chicago Dante Club and chair- 
man of the Woman’s branch of the Department of Philosophy 
and Science of the World’s Fair Congress Auxiliary. 

During the whole period 
of its existence, the Concord 
*| School and its philosophers 

|were targets for all the 
cheap wit of the newspaper 
*\humorists. The style and 
subjects of the different 
speakers were satirized cari- 


catured, or parodied in para- 
graph or verse. Once in 
| awhile these hits were really 
| brightly amusing, as when 
~|the deeply philosophical 
‘| paper of Dr. Edmund Mont- 
= gomery, of Hempstead, 

Texas, entitled “Plato and 

Vital Organization,” was 
read before the school, the rhyming wit of the Boston Record 
got off the following: 


Dr. Edmund Montgomery. 


OUT-PLATOING THE PLATONISTS. 


A Texan has floored the Concord crowd. 

Sing hi! and sing ho! for the great Southwest. 
He sent ’em a paper to read aloud, 

And ’twas done up in style by one of their best. 


The Texan he loaded his biggest gun 
With all the wise words he ever had seen. 
And he fired at long range with death grim fun, 
And slew all the sages with his machine. 


He muddled the muddlers with brain-cracking lore; 
He went in so deep that his followers were drowned, 


| 
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But he swam out himself to the telluric shore, 
And crowed in his glee o’er the earthlings around. 
Envoy. 
Oh, Plato, dear Plato, come back from the past, 
And we'll forgive all that you e’er did to vex us, 
If you'll only arrange for a colony vast ) 
And whisk these philosophers all off to Texas. 

Another paper represents a later lecturer, the well-known 
William R. Alger, the essayist and brilliant prose poet, as follow- 
ing in the wake of Doctor Montgomery in the use of those philo- 
sophical terms so puzzling to the popular mind, and says: “The 
Rey. W. R. Alger, of Boston, came up to Concord this morning, 
with each barrel of his gatling gun of philosophy loaded to the 
muzzle with equal parts of ‘ Plato, Buddha, Swedenborg and 
Fichte, concerning an Immortal Self,’ with the hopper in first- 
class order, with the crank well greased, and in fact with every 
part so regulated as to do the deadliest execution. It would 
seem as if he had read the Record story of how the wild Texan 
cowboy philosopher, Doctor Montgomery, ‘obfusticated’ the 
philosophers and philosopheresses the other day, and, filled with 
envy at the tale, had come to Concord thoroughly determined to 
out-Montgomery Montgomery or die in the attempt.” 

The cream of these joking allusions to Doctor Montgomery 
as a “wild Texan cowboy philosopher,” can only be enjoyed by 
those who have had the pleasure of the personal acquaintance 
of this scholarly, cultured, high-bred gentleman. Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery, thongh born in Scotland, of distinguished Scottish 
lineage, passed his childhood in Paris, and was educated in the 
best German universities, where he had the advantage of attend- 
ing the lectures of the leaders in science and philosophy. From 
his earliest years he had a passion for scientific research and 
speculative philosophy, and years before coming to America he 
was a valued contributor to English scientific journals. As his 
health had been undermined by the vicissitudes of his profession, 
he bought the Liendo plantation, in Hempstead, 'Texas, when he 
came to America, in 1871, partly from motives of health, but 
mainly to gain quiet and time for his philosophic studies and 
scientific experiments. Classic in feature, courtly in manner, 
distinguished in bearing, such is the “Texan cowboy” of the 
Concord School. He is among those chosen to represent his 
State at the World’s Fair. 

Among the most philosophical thinkers heard at Concord, was 
Rowland G. Hazard, of Rhode Island, since deceased. He was, 
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strange to say, a weaithy manufacturer who was deeply inter- 
ested in philosophical problems, and held somewhat original 
views. He was well known as the author of several metaphysi- 
cal books, among them a work examining Doctor Edwards’ 
theory of the will, wherein he attempted, with considerable 
skill, to reconcile the doctrine of philosophical necessity with 
moral freedom. He was recognized by John Stuart Mill and 
others as a deep thinker and a good logician. His lectures at 
Concord were on such subjects as “ Man as a Creative Power,” 
“Utility of Metaphysical Pursuits,” ete. 

John Fiske, who has made so indelible an impression on 
American literature by his splendid work in philosophy and his- 
tory, was also one of the high intellects which the Concord School 
called to its aid in discussing the knotty problems of existence. 
One of his lectures given at the school in discussion of the ques- 
tion “Is Eautheem the Legitimate Outcome of Modern Sci- 
ence?” is embodied in his 
published work entitled 
“The Idea of God,” and an- 
other volume, “The Destiny 
of Man,” is a lecture given 
there on immortality. 

Prof. William James, of 
Harvard, son of the Sweden- 
borgian philosopher, Henry 
James, Sr., and brother of 
the renowned Anglo-Amer- 
ican novelist, Henry James, 
Jr., himself a distinguished 
specialist in psychology, 
whose work has been re- 

John Fiske. cently so specially helpful 
in psychical research, was another distinguished Concord phil- 
osopher who tried taere to help unriddle the problem of the 
universe. 

Many widely differing thinkers were invited to voice their 
philosophic conclusions on congenial subjects on the simply 
arranged platform of the orchard chapel. We recall among 
these such as that eminent educator and orthodox authority on 
ethics and philosophy, Rev. Noah Porter, President of Yale 
College; Rev. Dr. McCosh, the acute metaphysician of the 
Scotch school and for so long the head of Princeton Uni- 


i 
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versity, and Elisha Mulford, author of “'lhe Republic of God” 
and other striking theological works. 

When we take mental stock of this array of intellectual force 
brought into harmonious activity through the medium of the 
Concord Summer School of Philosophy, it will be easily per- 
ceived that the thought emanating from such a body of men 
and women could not fail to prove a strong factor in the 
awakening and uplifting of thinkers everywhere into a stronger 
and purer intellectual and spiritual atmosphere. 

We may call Alcott and the others who made the Concord 
School a possibility dreamers and students of the impracticable, 
if we choose, but in the rounded vision which takes in the whole 
needs and purposes of life, its spiritual cravings as well as its 
sense longings, it must seem no small thing in this materialistic 
age, in this swirling rush and roar of commercial greed and 
mechanical activities, to have called together for a number of 
years the thinkers and ethical teachers for a few quiet country 
weeks to compare notes, arouse the intellect, take stock of 
knowledge in store, and reach daringly forward in search of the 
unknown. The Concord School is dead, men say, but before it 
died it accomplished its work — it sowed seeds of culture, of love 
of knowledge, of desire for virtue, of aspiration for all things 
good and beautiful; and all over the country to-day circles 
gather here and there, small though they may be, and pursue the 
lines of inquiry and of higher thought awakened by the Concord 
School and its philosophers; for among the attendants at that 
school were many of strong intellects and highly spiritualized 
natures, who, absorbing all the varied intellectual and spiritual 
food set before them in this feast of reason, have since grown 
strong in power and purpose, and have become awakeners and 
teachers in their turn. 

Chicago. Sara A. UNDERWOOD. 


LIFE 


The tide sweeps in 
And brings us— what? 
The tide sweeps out: 
We are forgot. 
Chicago. ROBERT GANNEY. 
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| P Is this the strangely luxurious 
\ tent of some queen of a far-off, 

-- barbarous realm? Is it the 
highly picturesque, peculiarly 
original, almost fantastical 
abode of some artist of 
_ unequaled genius? Or 
Se is it, after all, noth- 
JSS ing but the 


quaintly deco- 


tish  Pariaian 
woman, who loves to surround 
herself with an atmosphere of 
penetrating enchantment ? 
It is all that and a great deal 
besides. 
Against the dull-red back- 
ground of Andrinople dra- 
. peries hang Indian weapons, 
Mexican sombreros, Chilean 
+ sunshades of many feathers. 
may On a wooden pedestal, the 
last work of the sculptress 
| awaits her finishing touches. 
It is a clay group, with the 
sewed tools of the molder scattered 
at its feet. Here and there 
and everywhere, among Jap- 
Under Her Palm Tree anese idols and heavily em- 
broidered foukousas, between the hangings of brocaded silk, 
flowers and more flowers and flowers always are incessantly 
blooming, to their mistress’ delight. Baskets of roses, with 
broad satin ribbons dangling from the handles; bouquets of 
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soft-colored violets wafting their delicate scent; in the tall vases, 
tufts of chrysanthemums, exquisite in their faded, reposing tints, 
or rare, almost priceless, orchids proudly lifting their curiously 
shaped corollas, or bunches of holly-twigs, their varnished, 
thorny leaves dotted with the brilliancy of the blood-tinged 
berries. 

And as we look around for the deity that one comes to wor- 
ship within this temple worthy of the best pagan epoch, here 
she is stretched upon this wide divan, under a purple-and-gold 
dais, held up by serpent-shaped bronze arms. Her slender figure 
is ensconced amid piles of multicolored cushions, themselves 
resting on rich and curious furs, the spoils from both hemi- 
spheres: skins of bears and beavers and tigers and buffaloes. 
On the back of this huge divan, extending as far as the lofty 
mantelpiece, hang, as the oddest fancy of the fair lady’s uphol- 
stering taste, a fur made of numberless skins of tiger-cubs, a 
long, russet-colored panel, streaked with black stripes. It is 
held in place by shining spur-rowels, and above the heads of the 
sitters are grouped, in a fancy-shaped panoply, gigantic bows, 
sheaves of pointed arrows, assegais and javelins, old muskets and 
rusty pistols, their woodwork inlaid with ivory and gold. In 
the middle, stare at you the hideous mask of a Japanese war- 
rior, and the copper helmet, crested with the emblematic fish, 
that once proudly surmounted the head of a Hindoo rajah. 

But the lady of the house has left her favorite nook and 
stands now, with brow contracted and brains afire, in front of 
some ancient manuscript, wherein she hunts for the slow-coming 
inspiration. It lies upon a sculptured reading-desk, the master- 
piece of some famed cabinet-maker of the Middle Ages. The 
delicate skin of the artist’s arm receives an almost painful 
impress from the deep chiseling, while, from the old, musty 
volume she peruses with such wrapt attention, dangle the seals 
of yellowish wax, once upon a time affixed to the faded ribbons 
by some chancellor of France. 

Her mood has changed again — for her moods are as many and 
as rapidly altered as the weather of an April day —and behold 
her now seated upon a curiously-wrought Arabian chair, over 
her head the broad leaves of a slender-trunked palm tree, and, 
covered by her thin, nervous hand, the head of the huge Dane, 
her favorite Osman, robed in his silk-like skin of a steel-gray 
tint. 

Let us try to sketch her now, while she has, unwittingly, 
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assumed a pose a painter would dream of for days at a stretch. 
Her crisp blonde hair, the ever-youthful fairness of her com- 
plexion, the smile that lights up her eyes and lips and teeth, 
harmonize so inti- 
mately with that 
gown of milk-white 
plush, tied low 
down the waist. 
The whole en- 
chantress is there, 
the magician whose 
spell has so often 
swayed us, at her 
own sweet will, in 
the seductive poses 
of Cleopatra, Tosca, 
Theodora, Frou- 
Frou. Indeed, she 
needs not the de- 
ceitful resources of 
distance to preserve 
her unique mastery 
over mind and 
senses. From her 
whole person, even 
in the repose and 
solitude of her 


home, there flows 
out that essence of 
concentrated pas- 
sion which years 
have failed to 
weaken, and which 
has made the name 

of “The Only 
Reading An Old-Time Manuscript. Sarah” famous 
from one end of the civilized world to the other. 

Gaze at her eyes, will you? They are blue— yes, blue like 
blue-bells, behind the silky lashes—and soft and melting. But 
how hard and steely they can become, all of a sudden, when 
the fair speaker, in that voice of hers that thrills every fiber of 
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your body, allows the hatred and disgust and contempt she 
treasures up against the villainy and meanness of many a 
treacherous friend to flow out in a wild, wrathful stream. The 
entrancing charm that enraptured you has vanished. You see 
now the tigress at bay, defending with tooth and nail whatever 
she holds dear and sacred — her name, her child, her glory. 

Is she then so very spiteful ? Indeed she is not. But neither 
is she particularly indulgent and kind. Being natural and 
spontaneous in everything she thinks and does, she returns 
kindness for kindness, and evil for evil ; that’s all. And what- 
ever she does, she does thoroughly. Her enemies have persist- 
ently treated her with such cowardly injustice, they belong as 
a rule to a class so far beneath the consideration of all decent 
people, their weapons have been chosen among such an in- 
famous arsenal, that one can hardly reproach Sarah for the fury 
that rises to her lips, like a bitter, loathesome taste, and culmin- 
ates in such vituperations as one may expect from the greatest 
tragedienne and emotional actress living. 

Perhaps does she forget too easily that her very genius is of 
that aggressive kind which is sure to bring out of their lairs the 
reptiles of the stage and the press. Never before has Envy met 
with such a glorious prey to gnaw at with impotent frenzy. 
Think of it! She has taken by storms, over and over again, not 
one or ten cities in her native land, but every city worthy of 
the name, from Paris to Melbourne, and from New York to Cal- 
cutta. She seems, besides, to have been somehow forgotten by 
old Father Time, that keeps generally such very close accounts, 
and, well-nigh in her fiftieth year, she appears to all, on and off 
the stage, a woman of twenty-five, with the magnetism of youth 
shining out of her splendid eyes and undulating in her every step 
and gesture. 

But, after all, she is foolish to take so much to heart the bites 
from those few snakes hidden in the grass, for her revenge is in 
faithful hands. Let her create a new part in her old, beloved 
Paris, and with what overpowering enthusiasm is she not wel- 
comed by the élite of the capital of art and letters! 

We remember yet that night when La Tosca stepped for 
the first time upon the stage, in her old-rose gown, her wide, 
green hat thrown back so as to allow her wealth of fleecy hair to 
shade the radiance of her look ; against her breast a bunch of 
flowers, for the Madonna’s altar, and in her hand her tall, 
be-ribboned cane. 
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The play was stopped for fifteen minutes at least as she stood 
there, trembling with emotion, inhaling the intoxicating fra- 
grance of her grand triumph. Ah, indeed, on that night she 
knew what bonds held her so close to the hearts of that dlasé 
crowd that drank in her every word, every smile, every look — 

But we have not to narrate, within these few pages, the vic- 
tories of the actress — their mere enumeration would fill a vol- 


Le ‘ Petit Salon.” 


ume — we are bent upon sketching the woman in her own nest, 
away from the madding crowd, peacefully dreaming of the 
next rdéle, or painting, or statue, for that trilogy in art exists 
and is named Sarah Bernhardt. Upon no subject, perhaps, 
have her enemies so much and so venomously insisted ; obsti- 
nately refusing her any talent outside of the stage, and shutting 
their eyes to achievements that left no place for doubt and would 
have amply sufficed to render a less gifted woman justly and 
widely famous. 


¢. 
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To those dazzling jewels in her queenly crown, Sarah pro- 
poses some day to add that of the littérateur. Her memoirs are 
to come out within a year or two, and they will doubtless be re- 
plete with exquisitely-colored descriptions of the many lands and 
people she has gazed upon and talked with during her wander- 
ing career, and of her adventures in this America she loves so 
well and has investigated with that deep-seeing thoroughness 
peculiar to her temperament. 

The house of the great actress, in that newly rebuilt Parisian 
quarter, the Boulevard Pereire, has no pretentions to architect- 
ural beauty. Like most French dwellings it reserves its splen- 
dors for the inside. It is not large, but the ceilings of the 
principal rooms are high and allow of remarkably fine light- 
effects. The dining-room can boast of superb panels by Mad- 
emoiselle Abbéma, Clairin, Duez and others. A wrought-iron 
chandelier of fine proportions throws its glare upon the table, 
while, along the wall, the dressers are loaded with silverware, 
glassware, faiences and stoneware from all times and climes, 
of all forms and purposes. 

The favorite retreat of Sarah is composed of three rooms en 
enfilade — 17. e., connecting together by large bays. 

The petit salon, somewhat Japanese in its very fanciful deco- 
ration, precedes immediately the royal studio we already described 
by pen and picture. A marble bust of Regina Bernhardt, a sis- 
ter of Sarah, who died in her girlhood, stands there as a touching 
evidence of the sister’s love and the sculptress’ talent. A bust 
of Maurice Bernhardt is surrounded by small, dainty canvases ; 
flowers by Sarah, a clever little painting by Stevens and a mar- 
velously fine Japanese enameled panel—a young man, with 
flowing hair and beard, walking down a high, cloud-wrapped 
mountain, and around him, floating in silvery, transparent mist, 
the ethereal outlines of ideally beautiful women, the ghosts of 
his forgotten loves, the victims of this strange Don Juan’s fatal 
triumphs. 

We descend now a step or two, and passing the monsters that 
stand guard on either side of the sanctum’s door, we enter the 
lofty-ceilinged studio. Over the monumental mantelpiece bursts, 
like a revelation, the great portrait of Sarah by Clairin — the 
“White Sarah,” as it used to be called when exhibited first at 
the Salon. Another large painting represents Maurice as a 
child, seated on the ground between his two big Sloughi dogs. 
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It is also signed Clairin, and so is a quaint little picture on the 
high back of a rose-wood chair. It represents “The Idol” in 
hieratic garb and attitude, taking her flight into space, in her 
hands the thyrsus and masks, emblems of her profession, and, 
over the medallion, Sarah’s undaunted motto, “Quand Méme” 
(“In spite af all”). 

Big, quaint chests and bookcases of curious shapes and 
origins, what-nots filled with pottery, jewelry, bric-d-brac of the 
kind that is not bought or sold every day, books in exquisite 


The Steps Leading Into the Studio. 


bindings and with famous dedications ; chairs scattered every- 
where and acting, half the time, as easels for some new find of 
their owner; here a water-color by Doré, a fan by Béthune, 
birds by Giaccomelli, a little beggar-boy by Fichel, soldiers by 
Detaille, a rare old caricature by Gavarni himself; then vases 
of all forms and materials, from the grotesque bronzes from 
ancient Japan to the purest gems from the eighteenth century 
Sevres Works ; a coffee service of shell-like china, with a gold 
filigree setting ; a statuette of Rachel; comic groups from Mex- 
ico, etc., etc. ; all this but a hurried revelation, which we have 
no desire of transforming into a commonplace inventory. Be- 
sides, the hostess is at our elbow just now, and she says, point- 
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ing at her last, yet but hardly sketched, effort, upon the mold- 


er’s stand : 

“Look at this! Here, I’ll place a Cupid, with a scythe in his 
hand ; behind him stands Death— Death is bound to come in, 
you see. ‘Then, here is to be a youth, next to him a young girl 
—the victims of Cupid, you know,” and, with a laugh that 
sounded like that of a sixteen-year-old, Sarah ended her expla- 
nation that explained nothing. 

And as she spoke we thought, looking at her standing there, 
so undulating, so feline, so enigmatically attractive in her 
closely-fitting house-gown of milk-white plush, that she might, 
herself, one day, be pictured as a Cupid armed with the death- 
wielding scythe, and, scattered around her, in endless array, her 
victims — yes, her victims, but her willing, delighted victims — 
those poets and thinkers and dreamers for whom she truly is, 
in the dull, gray firmament of this wearisome century, the only 
resplendent planet. 


Chicago. From the French, by MAx Mavry. 


AT WINTER’S END 


There ts a silence in these woods to-day 
That seems not silence, but sweet speech and song, - 
In subtle numbers, of what doth belong 
Through Nature's largess to the month of May; 
Of green trees with the kissing wind at play, 
Of flowers that all the open spaces throng, 
Of honey-laden bees, and of the strong, 
Sweet voice of birds that gladdens all the way. 
All things bear prophesy of change, they seem 
To watt with life suppressed till Death shall die: 
Their voice most like some vosceless lover's ts, 
Who stands at gaze, and speaks as in a dream 
That subtle speech cast through love's silences 
When all the heart ts mirrored in the eye. 

Chicago. WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 
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ZULEIKA: AN INCOHERENT STORY 
I 


‘‘T think our lives are surely but the dreams 
Of spirits dwelling in the distant spheres, 
Who as we die do one by one awake.” 

The creaking wheels of a hearse that wore an air of over- 
work and lack of care became locked for an instant with a cart 
driven by a negro and hewelly laden with cheap pinewood coffins. 

It was at the corner of 
Camp and Canal 
Streets, New Orleans, 
in September, 1878. 
Durant del Corral 
stood with bared head 
in the shade of a 
canvas awning in front 
of a small store. The 
day was terribly hot — 
a close, steamy, clam- 
my day, during which 
the yellow fever then 
ravaging the city made 
many additions to the 
cemeteries. 

Del Corral’s hat, 
first removed in respect 
to the passing dead, 
was kept in his hand, 
used vigorously as a 
fan, while the young 
man gazed pensively 
after the coffin-cart, trying as it zig-zagged along to 
select a casket that might fit him if—the thought and 
mood were inevitable from his surroundings. Doors on every 
hand bore the emblems of death— mingled black and white 
ribbons, age and youth hurried to the grave together under the 
yellow fiend’s ruthless doom. 


Del Corral stood. ... 
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The hush of an awful terror dwelt over the city. East and 
west but little traffic was visible; north nothing was seen but 
the rattling, over-loaded coffin-cart ; south the hearse plodded 
on surrounded by half a dozen mourners, seemingly driving 
straight into the quivering haze in which melted the dense, 
murky air of the levee and the mist which arose steam-like from 
the waters of the great river. 

Presently, as Del Corral drew his scorching hand across his 


‘brow, he noted with surprise that all traces of perspiration had 


gone from it. His skin was as hot and dry as the glittering tin 
of the gutter-pipe at the corner against which he leaned. <A 
dull pain crept up his back and lingered in his neck, and he 
shivered with an indescribable feeling of loss all over his body. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that some one was waiting for him, 
but he was unable to recall any engagement. Yet the haunting 
doubt of an unkept appointment tortured him. 

“T have become chilled standing here,” he murmured. “A 
walk out as far as the postoffice will bring me back to my nor- 
mal temperature of these last few days—a hundred in the 
shade ? 

As he lingered, reluctant to leave the grateful borders of the 
shade awning, he suddenly discovered Louis Raoul, a young man 
he had known for a long time and one for whom he had always 
felt an unaccountable attachment, coming toward him from the 
direction in which he was about starting. A young lady clung 
to Raoul’s arm, smiling and occasionally pointing in Del 
Corral’s direction. It was evident they were speaking of him. 
He gazed earnestly at the young woman’s face. It was not 
strange to him, but he was sure he had never seen her before. 
Del Corral felt as if he were suddenly getting beyond his depth 
in some new and ineffably sweet sensation. Then it came to 
him that his forgotten appointment had been with this beautiful 
unknown woman in whose sparkling face his prompted eyes 
read the balm for yesterday’s heartache, the fulfillment of to- 
day’s hope, and consolation for to-morrow’s treachery and dis- 
appointment — only in her bright eyes it was always to-day in 
hope’s full fruition. The golden haze about her enveloped Del 
Corral also as she drew near, and his heart throbbed tight with 
a sweet pain and his head grew giddy with delirious delight — 
not the hysteria of violent pleasure, but the sudden sweetness of 
the utter absence of all pain. 

When they had crossed over to him and Raoul spoke, Del 
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Corral said: “I was just coming to you.” ‘The lady smiled 
archly into Raoul’s face and said something which to Del Cor- 
ral’s surprise he was unable to hear, although her words were 
evidently intended as much for himself as for Raoul. Again 
that strange rigor, accompanied with the sensation of irreparable 
personal loss, possessed him, the haze about his companions 
cleared and glorified, his heart ceased its painful throbbing and 
his head grew easy. Raoul was speaking : 

“My grandmother said you were about to join us, but I hardly 
thought it possible — yet ” —— | 

“Yes, I was just starting when ”—— he began, but she inter- 
rupted : 

“T knew it! Itold Louis it wasso. And now you will go 
right along with us. This long time, you have seemed almost as 
one of us—your fate was such a settled matter, you know — 
but, of course, we could not, in common courtesy, speak to you 
of it. Now that you have returned, I shall see that you are near 
me as much as possible for old times’ sake ” —— 

“Go with you — where?” queried Durant del Corral, pressing 
his brow, which he noted was grown quite cold. 

“This is my grandmother, Durant; she knows you,” said 
Raoul, in a matter-of- 
course tone. Durant 
smiled, feeling that Louis 
surely jested. 

“Tt is true,” she said, 
reading his thought. 
“You see I have crossed 
the river. I am _ his 
father’s mother. I might 
have been yours, Durant, 
for in youth your father 
and I were childish 
lovers.” 

Her voice had in it a 
century of regret and 
earthly sorrow, but her 
face was roseate with the 
suns of twenty summers 
and innocent as Eve’s 
when Adam first gazed 
upon her on waking 


‘For you do look uncanny. . . .” 
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from his deep sleep. Del Corral’s head grew queer again as he 
peered deep into her awful eyes; he looked before and after, and 
sighed. He would have pressed his brow again, but his hands 
were as ethereal things now, and his brow —ah ! — that was be- 


come as something that had belonged to another self, a self that © 


had died ages and ages ago before the passing of the hearse and 
the poor coffin-cart, and the coming of Louis Raoul and this 
queer, fascinating creature. 

“Tt was so in that old life. They always brought me 
trouble,” he mused, looking at her. “I was shot once for a 
woman, and an Italian stabbed me during mardi gras for the 
smile of a little dancer.” But Raoul’s grandmother was smil- 
ing, and saying for the third time: 

“Surely, you go with us! You are expected to-night, you 
know, and must dance with Zuleika, and will meet so many of 
us; it will give you such a good start.” 

“Yes, [am coming directly. I will go with you now, or shall 
I join you later? Where?” She with a glance at Raoul 
smiled, then broke forth into hearty laughter. 

Once, long ago, on a summer afternoon, Del Corral had seen 
the mingled terminus of a rainbow splintered upon a golden 
cloud, soft in its billowy folds as flossy silk. This rose-tinted 
laughter recalled that vision. Quaint, pure, of long ago, far 
away, and yet deep amid his heart strings it thrilled, delighted, 
exalted him. “We will part no more,” she said, and Raoul 
smiled across to Del Corral as the three walked on toward the 
boat landing, the woman between them. 

II 

Their boat, an ordinary cotton lugger, plowed the sluggish 
waters deeply, but silently, in devious course, amidst the wide 
wastes of swamps and bayous. The round white moon, peering 
through the. tops of bordering live-oaks, seemed fringed with 
luxuriant whiskers of trailing silver-gray moss, and its lancing 
beams were shivered into fragments in the waves of the pon- 
derous sternwheeler. Songs from the lips of care-free, happy 
roustabouts mingled with the béllowings of hungry alligators, 
lurid torches flashed from small landings, and the harsh oaths 
of the second mate mingled with the laughter of the strange 
young creature at his side, as Durant del Corral leaned over the 
deck railing and peered at the reflected stars below. 

The captain passed and touched Raoul’s arm, then said pleas- 
antly : 
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“T only wanted to make sure that you were natural flesh and 
blood like myself —for you do look uncanny, as the crew all say. 
Excuse me, sir” —and he touched Del Corral, then laughing 
and bowing he said: “I will 
investigate no farther. We 
will accept the evidence of 
our eyes that the lady is an 
angel—so I tell my wife 
and daughters. I have 
five 

“Wives, or daughters?” 
Raoul retorted, smiling with 
an absent air and looking 
anxiously along the river 
bank. 

“Both,” the captain said, 
“four daughters and one 
wife. Yes, we are nearing 
your landing, and I wish 


They raised their hands. you joy of your trip. Maybe 
if you were spirits you would better appreciate the com- 
pany you will meet up at that haunted old ruin—though I 
have my doubts as to whether it is ghosts or mafias who haunt 
the old Raoul homestead.” The landing whistle from the boat 
called him away. 

A gloomy pile of buildings, low but covering much ground, 
stood among the live-oaks back from the landing. ‘Toward this 
the three uncanny passengers took their way. Orange trees 
were about them, and cypress and magnolias. Fields of cane 
and cotton stretched away to the murky horizons, and swayed in 
the shallow water down beside the lake. As they walked slowly 
along several men, with the flowing robes and queer arms of 
Sicilian brigands, or the old pirates of romance, came running 
toward them with angry cries and threatening gestures. 

“They have not seen us, and yet they see him!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Raoul. 

“T told you it was so,” said young Raoul, to whom the remark 
had been addressed, in reference to Del Corral. “You agree 
with me now ?” She smiled and shook her queenly head. 

The armed men came rushing on, directly upon Del Corral, 
who at once understood that they were robbers. As they drew 
quite near, his companions stepped forward and raised their 
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hands. ‘The mob at once fell back upon one another, exclaim- 

ing in — and, turning, fled wildly toward their boat and 
P hastily pushed off upon the water 

and disappeared in the darkness. 


When they turned again toward 
the house, to Del Corral’s surprise it 
was brilliantly lighted up, a soft 
fm glow falling upon the window cur- 
mm, tains and flooding the open hall 
@1 doors. Sweetest music, low but 
» swelling into glorious melody and 
falling into a silence that was 
delicious to the verge of pain, came 
to them on the evening breeze. A 
tall, aged gentleman, with stately, 
military bearing, came forward and 
greeted his guests, embracing Raoul 
as “my son,” and the lady as “my 
mother.” He then introduced Del 
Corral to a number of friends, who 


A tall, aged gentleman... . 
had apparently awaited his coming. 

“Now, I am sure,” his host said smiling, “that you are impa- 
tient to see Zuleika. We will go to her at once; then the 
dancing will begin——— Ah, here sheis!” Across the crowded 
apartment Del Corral saw a lovely young lady, strangely like Mrs. 
Raoul, but younger, fresher, fairer, yet in a less spiritwelle way. 
Her beauty was that of the magnolia bud just opening out in 
the dew, her smile was as the first sun ray—she was as the 
primeval dream of innocence in the Creator’s mind. She 
came quickly toward her father, and greeted Del Corral in a 
tender, half-regretful, shyly happy manner that set his very 
being in a tremble of new and hitherto unknown pleasure. She 
led the way to the supper hall, her hand resting on Del Corral’s 
glowing arm, and all the others followed. 

“Tt is all very, very strange, Zuleika,” said he, looking into 
her dark eyes. 

A gentle laughter, that recalled the splintered rainbow and 
the flossy white cloud of a long gone summer, parted her lips as 
she said : 

“You did not expect it would be over here as in the old life ? 
You are now across the river, you know. Soon all will become 
clear to you.” 
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It was a princely banquet, but surely no earthly eyes had ever 
before rested upon such food, such wines, such foilettes and 
such a Company, The poet seemed to melt upon the palates, 

the wine in strange, 
ethereal fashion glad- 
dened the spirit and 
left no physical lan- 
guor behind. Strange 
old-time lords and 
ladies were about the 
board, ancient cava- 
Kers and proud dames, 
foreign nobles and fair 
maidens of every age 
and clime. But of all 
these Zuleika was the 
most beauteous one! 
As, later, the dance be- 
gan, Del Corral noted 
She led the way to supper. with surprise that he 
and Zuleika were to lead it. He gradually became aware that he was 
the honored guest of the evening; others crowded about him in 
quiet, deferential way, striving to make him feel that he was 
welcome and among friends. Often he wanted to press his 
brow, but —“ Ah, I did that yesterday,” he thought, as the feel- 
ing of an irreparable personal loss came upon him. Then beside 
him stood Zuleika, tenderly smiling, and he trusted her that all 
would soon become clear to him. As the dance progressed he 
noted, as in a dream, that he had many partners. Strange 
young beauties flitted beside him—blonde, brunette, tall and 
stately, slight, willowy, petite and plump — came and went, and 
Zuleika was again with him. “As you are the only stranger 
present,” she said, “they declared I must not monopolize you. 
I guess you liked it. Don’t fib,” she added, with an arch smile 
that assured Del Corral that things were clearing up a bit. 

The wild, sweet music of the dance, the mystery of all things 
about him, that glorious wine—all so thrilled and exalted him 
that Del Corral took no serious thought of what should come of 
it all. He and Zuleika walked out upon the long veranda next 
the river in the sweet intercourse of plighted lovers. It was in 
that short hour as if they had known each other forever. “Raoul 
spoke to me so often of you before he died,” said Zuleika, Del 
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Corral shivered, but the lights went suddenly out, the music 
ceased, the old house was empty and ghostly in the gloom of the 
summer night, and the waters of the river dashed and broke in 
splashes on the shore. 

While Del Corral, with heavy heart, paced the long veranda 
alone, the glorious sun came up over the waters and a brilliant 
morning rested on the lakes and the tropic verdure. ‘The mag- 
nolias rustled it welcome, and the vast fields of cane and cotton 
quivered under the first yellow rays. ‘The rice down beside the 
river raised its slender stalks, and the birds voiced the thanks of 
all these from every branch of the great live-oaks. 

Along a broad road, across the fields, Del Corral saw a dozen 
men heavily armed and riding hastily toward him. They drew 
reins at the gate, dismounted and came in. The leader roughly 
demanded an explanation of Del Corral’s presence. 

“ T—J—don’t know why I’m here,” said he. “I’m trying to 
find Zuleika ”—— 

“Crazy!” said the armed man. “Why,” he continued, “don’t 
you know that the Raouls have been strangely absent for a 
week ? Gone North to escape the fever, we thought. But every- 
body has been seeing ghosts here, and they say there was a 
regular big ball here last night. We got suspicious and have 
come over to investigate.” 

“Who was Zuleika ?” asked Del Corral. 


“Crazy, for sure,” 
repeated the big armed 
man. “Why she was 
old Raoul’s daughter, 
and the prettiest 
woman that ever lived, 
think.” The armed 
men hastily went 
» through the lower 
rooms without further 
discovery than a dead 
man sitting in a chair 
beside a table in the 
 cooking-room. 

A dead man... . “He was the house 
servant,” said the leader. “I knew him well, and he was a 
trusty, good man, if he was colored though,” lapsing from 
generous praise into local prejudice. Then they went 
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upstairs. ‘There an awful discovery met them. The entire 
Raoul family — father and mother, daughter and Mr. Raoul’s 
mother, who had lived with him — were all, each in a separate 
room, lying dead, bearing upon their faces the dread tokens of 
the yellow scourge. All had been stricken at once, and died 
unable to aid one another. One of the investigating party 
chanced to be a physician, and examining the bodies he suddenly 
cried out: “This girl is alive.” It was so—dZuleika still 
breathed, and after the doctor had worked over her awhile she 
opened her eyes. Other assistance was quickly summoned, the 
girl was removed and rapidly recovered. 
* * + * * * * 


Three days after he had fallen unconscious on the corner of 
Camp and Canal Streets, after watching the hearse and coffin- 
cart, Del Corral opened his eyes in his own room, the crisis of 
fever past, and his friends with joy noted in them the light of 
reason. 

“T have had a most refreshing sleep,” he said. “What time 
is it ?” 

“ Just noon,” he was told. 

“When did I get back from up the river ?” 

“You came very near crossing the river,” said one. 

“T did cross it,” exclaimed Del Corral, and the others smiled. 

“Well, you must rest now. Later we will explain,” they said. 

A peal of bells broke upon the air, and this brought out ques- 
tions that led to the discovery by Del Corral that he had been as 
one dead for seventy-two hours. He did not tell of his strange 
experiences “across the river,” but when he had entirely recov- 
ered he went up the river in search of Zuleika. 

Three months later they were married, and in the old house 
beside the river, where they believe they first met, their lives are 
now passing like blessed dreams. 

Chicago. RoBeRT YULEE TooMBs. 
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Second Article 


As the Crescent gained dominion in Europe and the Cross 
receded from the East, the Genoese and the Venetians bethought 
themselves of discovering new paths of commerce. When the 
excitement caused by Marco Polo’s narrative had reached its 
height, and just before the publication of his book, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out in Genoa, in 1291, in the hope of sailing 
around Africa to Asia. 

A contemporary chronicler thus describes the expedition : 

. “And in this same year Tedisio Doria, Ugolino Vivaldi and 
his brother, with some other citizens of Genoa, began to make 
that journey which until now no one had attempted to make. 
For they fitted out two galleys, and having placed victuals, water 
and other necessaries therein, they sent them in the month of 
May toward the straits, in order that they might go by the ocean 
sea to the regions of India, bringing back from thence useful 
merchandise. On which galleys embarked personally the said 
two brothers Vivaldi and two brothers of the Order of Minors, 
which thing was wonderful, not only to those who saw, but to 
those that heard it. And after that they passed the place called 
Gozora (Cape Nun) no certain news have we received from 
them.” 

To this expedition the Genoese attribute the discovery of the 
Canaries. On the Genoese registers for 1291 two ships, the 
San Antonio and the Allegrancia, are ascribed to Tedisio Doria. 
One of the Canaries is also called Allegrancia, and another is 
called Lancellotto. A Genoese cosmographer drew a map in 
1455, and put a Genoese flag at the spot intended to denote the 
Canaries. Under it he wrote: “Maroxello Lanzerotto.” The 
Maroxello family was well known at that time, and there is evi- 
dence that a member of it named Lanzerotto was living when 
Tedisio Doria and his friends set out on their voyage. From 
the fact of the island’s bearing his name under these circum- 
stances, it is entirely probable that Lanzerotto was either an im- 
portant member of the expedition or had a considerable financial 
interest therein in the shape of shares, or “mahon.” 
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The Mediterranean proved at an early day, in fact, too small 
a lake to hold the venturesome Genoese, and they swarmed be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules in great numbers, as if impatiently 
gazing out into that great ocean sea and awaiting the bold dis- 
coverer who should lead the way across to the shores of Cipango 
and Cathay. ‘The great Portuguese historian, Oliviera Martins, 
frankly declared that the Genoese were the masters of his 
countrymen in seamanship. Way back in the Eleventh Century 
the bishop of Compostela or Santiago, procured pilots from 
Liguria, and Dom Diniz the Wise, called the father of his 
country, who opened for Portugal her glorious career of naviga- 
tion and commercial enterprise, bestowed in 1317 the Portu- 
guese high admiralship on the illustrious Genoese family of the 
Passagnas, in which it remained through the long reign of Dom 
John the Great, during which the Portuguese discovered 
Madeira and the Azores. 

With the many Genoese of family and ability who flocked to 
serve under the Portuguese flag were the Peretrellos, from the 
adjoining province of Piacenza, of whom Sefior Philippone, of 
that name, was made a hidalgo, exempted from the royal taxes 
and given the island of Porto Santo for his services under Dom 
Henry. It is not to be wondered at that the fair daughter of 
this house, Dona Felipa, should have attracted, and have been 
attracted by the dreamy young Genoese, Columbus, who doubt- 
less, like Othello, entertained her with tales of his 

—‘‘Most disastrous chances 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hairbreath ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ;” 
of mutiny, of bloody sea fights and of shipwreck. Dona Felipa’s 
interest in the handsome young mariner was, doubtless, not that 
of a stranger, but of one of the same warm Italian blood as his 
own —a neighbor, indeed, whose ancestors were accustomed to 
look upon the Genoese as a superior race. And so, as the story 
books say, they were married, and went to live on Peretrello’s 
island of Porto Santo, which a plague of rabbits had turned intoa 
desert. But the eyes of Columbus were ever on the sea, gazing out 
upon the dim line where the waters meet the sky, for the phan- 
tom isle of St. Brandon, or intently studying the charts, of which 
Peretrello had many of considerable value. And here again 
Genoa wins a leaf of laurel, for, according to so careful a writer 
as Castelar, the richest store of the knowledge so essential to his 
mission was found by Columbus in his native city, whose cartog- 
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raphers supplied the mariners of all nations and who even, 
according to Vivien, constructed the first periplus or maritime 
chart in the middleages. ‘l'here can be little doubt that the admi- 
ral, when he was finally embarked upon his momentous voyage 
of discovery, and his great enterprise threatened daily with ruin 
through the cowardice of his faint-hearted Andalusians — there 
can be little doubt, I think, that the admiral of the ocean sea 
wished that he had before him a stout crew of bold, buccaneer- 
ing Genoese, of the sort that had carried terror to every infidel 
port—aye, and to the Christian shore too—on the Mediterranean. 

Genoa is rich in associations of the great navigator. She has 
successfully established her claim as his birthplace, and cherishes 
among her dearest possessions a portion of his ashes. The 
house where Cristoforo Colombo was born, as verified by 
1ecords in the monastery of San Stefano, is in a street called in 
his time Via Olivella, close to the old walls and to the gate of 
San Andrea. It is of very plain exterior, narrow, and with but 
two front windows on each of its six stories. Behind was a 
courtyard, since converted into cellars, and out of it stairs led 
up to a garden which led up an incline to the city wall. The 
garden has long since disappeared and it is gratifying to know 
that Colombo senior was not long in discovering a better house. 
It must be admitted that the reputed birthplace at Cogoletto is 
much more picturesque and more worthy of the pretty lines of 
Tennyson. 

When the remains of Columbus were transferred, as was sup- 
posed, to Havana, in 1795, one-half of the skeleton was left at 
Santo Domingo. When the hidden tomb in the cathedral of 
Santo Domingo was opened, and the leaden chest examined, the 
Italian consul, who was himself a Genoese, seized a pinch of the 
priceless ashes and placed them in a crystal vial, which he car- 
ried to his native town. <A ribbon attached to the vial bears 
this inscription : 

Ashes of the immortal Cristoforo Colombo, 
Discovered in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, 
Sept. 10, 1877. To the city of Genoa, 


From her affectionate sons, 
Giobatta and Luigi Cambiaso. 


The ribbon also bears the seal of the city of Santo Domingo and 
is accompanied by official testimonials. When the precious vial 


arrived at Genoa the municipality decided to preserve it in an 
urn of bronze, which was executed, in 1886, by Pandiani, of 
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Milan. It isin the style of the Seventeenth Century. Four sea- 
horses sustain it at the corners and graceful designs adorn the 
frame, which bears on each side the arms of Genoa. The whole 
is surmounted by a female figure representing Genoa, the Queen 
of the Mediterranean. 

It is a singular circumstance that Genoa not only gave the first 
of the grand series of discoverers, but the second. M. d’Avezac 
(Les Navigations de Jean et Sebastian Cabot) has shown that the 
Cabots were Genoese, not Venetian. In letters written in his 
time Cabot is frequently spoken of as a Genoese, and the name of 
Cabutto is common in Savona, coupled with the Christian name 
Sebastiano. Another Genoese explorer worthy of mention was 
Paul Centurione, who was employed by the Grand Duke Basilius 
of Russia in the Seventeenth Century to discover a better means 
of bringing goods from India to Nizhnee-Novgorod and Moscow. 
Centurione represented that a passage could be easily effected 
through the Astrakhan and Oxus valleys, but jealousy of the 
Italians tightened the Muscovite purse-strings, and the oppor- 
tunity for Russian dominion in the East passed away for two 
centuries. 

To the student of the history of our modern civilization, 
there is perhaps no more interesting object in Genoa, or indeed in 
all Italy, than the venerable Bank of St. George, now the custom- 
house, in the older quarter of the town, near the quay. ‘To 
write the history of this remarkable institution would require, 
says a careful writer, not less than four stout volumes in folio, 
for it was something more than a bank. It was a commercial 
house compared to which the Barrings and the Rothschilds are 
but pigmies. It was a corporation with far greater powers than 
the Bank of England. It was a government whose consuls, like 
those of Imperial Rome, ruled cities, whose armed galleys made 
war, and whose governors exercised civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion at home and in their colonies, and negotiated with princes 
and powers abroad. The crusades, and the necessary assembling 
and fitting out of galleys, naturally brought to the wealthy and 
enterprising Genoese merchants the idea of advancing capital 
for a term of years as a loan to the government on the security 
of the taxes and public revenues, and under the powerful pat- 
ronage of San Giorgio, a syndicate was formed to transact such 


and similar business, including such aid as was required by the. 


Merchant of Venice, while expressly designed to avoid the evils 
of usury practiced by the Shylocks of the day. 
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The bounds of prudence were, however, soon overstepped, 
and with discord at home and wars abroad the people were 
again suffering the greatest distress from oppressive taxation. 
Trade in every form was taxed, and the ingenuity of the city 
fathers was exercised to devise new schemes of revenue. Not 
only food was taxed in every shape presented, but human activ- 
ity in every form, and even the most necessary sanitary measures 
paid a fee to the tax-gatherer. ‘Then came to the rescue of his 
city’s credit an old patrician, Francesco Vivaldi, of the same 
family as those two brothers who, nearly a century before, had 
sailed forth on that disastrous voyage past Cape Nun. In San 
Giorgio’s council hall he announced a scheme for the multipli- 
cation of interest that was calculated to have far-reaching results 
in the financial history of the world. He offered his own shares 
to found a sinking fund. With the accumulating interest other 
shares were to be bought and other loans paid off. “Nor must 
you ever stop,” said he, “as long as a single debt remains in the 
republic, and while you read in the books a single subsidy which 
weighs on you and on my fellow-citizens.” But the Corsican 
troubles, the wars with the advancing Turks and the burdens of 
the French alliance again threatened to wreck the state, and 
universal bankruptcy was imminent. In 1407, the Council of 
Ancients created a commission composed of eight of the most 
respected citizens of Genoa, who were invested with full powers 
to redeem the public revenues, to liquidate and convert the 
nationel debts, and, in fact, to devise an entirely new fiscal 
policy. The preamble of the cartelario organizing the bank 
shows the religious feeling that pervaded all enterprises of the 
time, as well as the primitive ideas of state finance then pre- 
vailing. It read as follows: 

“In the second day of the month of March, 1408. All things 
which are placed under the invocation of God’s name have a 
pious commencement. Confiding, therefore, in His help and in 
that of the most glorious and fortunate standard-bearer of 
Genoa, with whose flag the Genoese fatherland has gained 
numerous victories, which, according to various records, shine 
brighter than the sun, the illustrious and prudent noblemen, 
_ Antonio Giustiniani, Luciano Spinola, Cosmo Tarigo, Baptista 
Lomellini, Raffaele Vivaldi, Ravella de Grimaldi, Giovanni de 
Neiro and Carlo Ciconia, the office and officers of St. George, 
have, on the month and day aforesaid, instituted a bank for the 
purpose of reducing to nothing the public debt, and to eradicate 
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several nefarious practices to which are addicted bankers, who 
greatly injure the common welfare. Being in fact devoted to 
their own private interest, they do not blush to lay waste the 
public domain, and are wont to let out and keep money not at 
warranted rates, but at a price unusual and unreasonable. 

“Therefore, full of confidence in the Divinity, have estab- 
lished this bank named after the great and marvelous George, 
under whose auspices things which are not well regulated will 
be put back in their proper place, and an institution calculated 
to promote the public good will be established. They are so 
much the more confident in this undertaking as their motives 
are most just and that they intend to act for the welfare of the 
community. Let the Lord harken unto the vows of those who 
implore him from the bottom of their hearts, so that the saints 
may deign to crown their efforts.” 

The “compere” of St. George thus became an organized 
national bank, subsisting upon the public revenues. Under its 
extensive powers the bank taxed all other bankers, all merchan- 
dise in transit by sea or land, real estate, provisions, grain, wine, 
oil, etc., and even beasts of burden. Not only the revenues of the 
state, but the lands itself gradually came under the control of 
the thrifty saint. Corsica, with all its “cities, lands, castles, 
fortresses, villas, forests, ports, rivers, fishing-grounds,” etc., 
including of course the taxes, was ruled by St. George for over 
a century, and in like manner Castel Nuovo, Sarzana and Ven- 
timiglia in the Riviera, and finally the rich colonies in the 
Levant came into its possession, and the banner of St. George 
replaced on their towers the red cross of the republic. 

No wonder, then, that the astute Machiavelli thus wrote: 
“An example indeed most rare, by philosophers in all their 
imaginations and conceptions never found, is that system of 
administration adopted in Genoa in the ‘compere’ of St. George. 
* * * So that if it could happen that this city, full as it is 
of ancient and venerable customs, might fall entirely into the 
possession of the Bank of St. George (which doubtless with the 
process of time will happen) it will then be a republic of even 
greater importance than even that of Venice.” 

As to the disputed priority of the Bank of St. George over 
that of Venice, M. Henry Harrisse says: “I have not yet seen 
any documentary proofs tending to show that the Bank of 
Venice carried on regular banking operations before the six- 
teenth century, nor do we know when it first issued regular 
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bank bills. * * * I judge from the preamble of the cartel- 
ario of 1408 that, when the House of St. George was first insti- 
tuted as a general corporation, it carried on banking business in 
the pense which we attach to the term.” Michelet uses a 
stronger phrase— Genoa, he says, was a bank before it was a 
city. 

Originally a palace, of that medieval character, that more 
resembled a fortress, the stones of the building were brought 
from Constantinople in 1260, when Michael Paleologos gave the 
Geneose the Venetian fortress of Pancratore for favors re- 
ceived. The lions’ heads which adorn the Gothic portal indi- 
cate ancient Eastern art, but besides these the building is bare 
of architectural ornament. A tablet bears the following inscrip- 
tion in Latin : 

Guglielmo Boccanegra, while he was captain of the city, ordered, in 
the year 1260, that I should be built. After this was decreed, Iva 
Oliviera, a man divine for the acuteness of his mind, adapted me with 
great care to whatever use should then or ever after be applied to me 
by the captain. 

The council hall and state chambers contain frescoes and 
paintings by old ltalian masters, and in the great hall are statues 
of thirty-five benefactors of the bank, in bust, seated or full- 
length, according to the amount of their bequests. The great 
fresco of St. George, by Taverone, on the facade has now almost 
faded away by the action of the salt spray of the sea. The 
bank itself, as a financial institution, has also become a thing of 
the past, having been swept away in the tide of the French 
Revolution. 

Among the beneficent works of San Giorgio was the estab- 
lishment of the Porto Franco, or free port. Although entrance 
was forbidden to women and priests, on account of their smug- 
gling proclivities, the Jesuits succeeded in securing a warehouse 
for aromatic drugs, in which they had a practical monopoly of 
the trade. In the olden days all ships entering the port paid a 
tenth “to the sea.” In 1595 the Porto Franco was proclaimed 
for three years as an experiment, which proved so successful 
that it was made perpetual by the government, and the man- 
agement was handed over to the Bank of St. George. The 
Porto Franco remained the nucleus of Genoa’s later trade, and 
was the real cause of the revival of her commercial prosperity. 

Columbus, when in the height of his prosperity, became a 
shareholder in the bank, and advised his friends to follow his 
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example. In the custodia there is still preserved with jealous 
care a letter written by the admiral when about to sail upon 
his fourth and last voyage. This letter is commonly sup- 
posed to transfer his interest in the funds to his son Diego. 
This, however, is an error, arising probably from a careless read- 
ing of the old Spanish idiom. After piously declaring that the 
Lord has conferred upon him greater favor than upon any one 
after David, he “leaves it with his son” that the bank shall «e- 
ceive every year forever one-tenth of his entire revenue (which 
as governor of the Indies promised to be a princely one), for the 
purpose of reducing the tax upon corn, wine and other pro- 
visions. And he quaintly adds, as if sensible of a prophetic fear 
that he would never see the fair land of Cathay, “If that tenth 
amounts to something, collect it; if not, take, at least, the will 
for the deed.” The letter concludes by reciting his titles as 
chief admiral of the ocean sea, viceroy and governor-general of 
the islands and continent of Asia and the Indies, captain-gen- 
eral of the sea and member of the royal council, and his signa- 
ture written, as was his custom, with the cypher signifying that 
he was the servant of Christ, Mary and Joseph. 

Had the bank not been obliged at that time to contract its 
operations, rather than, as formerly, to extend them to every 
sea and every land, there is little doubt that the appeal of 
Columbus addressed to his native city for aid in launching his 
great enterprise for the discovery of a shorter route to the 
Indies, would have met with a generous response. 

With the Columbus letter every visitor is shown another 
relic, scarcely less revered. It is the violin of Paganini. The 
Company of the Caravans was a guild formed of porters of the 
Porto Franco, and Niccolo Paganini was a son of one of these 
guildmen. ‘The Genoese are never tired of telling of his preco- 
cious genius, how at the age of nine he made his first public 
appearance in the largest theater of the city, and fairly turned 
the heads of the people. In England and France he was idol- 
ized as 


* “The pale musician of the bow 
Who brought from Italy the tales, made true, 
Of Grecian lyres.” 


The relations of the Queen of the Mediterranean with the 
Mistress of the Seas form an interesting chapter of English 
history. Richard Coeur de Lion was entertained in the hospice 
of the old church of San Sepolcho, which may still be seen in 
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one of the narrow, dusky streets, and the wall of an old Lom- 
bard tower bears a head recumbent, surrounded with this 
inscription in English : 


+ Of Master William Acton I am the home, 
For whom, let whomsoever passes by, a pater say. 
+t In 1180, in the time of William, it was begun. 


In an old register of the foundation of this building, dated 
September 30, 1198, may be found the following : 

“T, William, commendator of the Hospital of St. John, admit 
to having received from you, Master John of England, doctor, 
thirty-seven pounds in deposit, which deposit Master John 
made, fearing the judgment of God, in the journey of the 
blessed St. Thomas, of Canterbury, in which he set out, and if 
he did not return to Genoa he bequeathes the said thirty-seven 
pounds to the said hospital.” 

There is a story, resting on the testimony of no less a person 
than Manuele Fieschi, notary of the Pope at Avignon, in a letter 
addressed to King Edward III, that his royal father, Edward II, 
instead of being cruelly put to death in Berkley Castle by the 
hirelings of Mortimer, had been allowed to escape, and after 
wandering through France and Italy finally retired to the castle 
of Cecima, in the diocese of Pavia, where he breathed his last 
in peace. Edward III on more than one occasion availed him- 
self of “the powerful aid of the Genoese” in his wars against 
the Scots, and even thanked the podesta in an autograph letter 
for the city’s assistance. Hesent one Geoffrey Chaucer, with two 
others, in 1372, to Genoa, on a mission to secure another fleet of 
galleys in return for further trade concessions. It is known that 
Don, or “ Dan,” Chaucer spent a year in Genoa —a year which 
to such a man meant leisure to pursue literary studies, and to 
gather a richer store from the musty monastic libraries than ever 
galley had carried to England before. Much of his time he 
spent with his old college friend, Guido Scettem, now bishop, in 
his monastery at Cervara, where Petrarch, too, was accustomed 
to lodge on his frequent visits to Genoa. It is altogether prob- 
able, therefore, that Chaucer used a poet’s license, intended to 
localize the story teller, when he said that the tale of the patient 
Grisildis he “Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, * * * 


Francis Petrark, the laureat poete.” Byron also resided in 


Genoa in 1822-33, and wrote The Corsair on the rock of Porto 
Venere. In Genoa he raised a large sum of money, and, fitting 
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out a brig with arms and hospital stores, together with a stout 
crew, departed upon his mission for the liberation of Greece. 

Oliver Cromwell owned to a decided liking for the Genoese, 
and with more reason than that which he gave in reply to the 
protest of the Spanish ambassador: “Do you not perceive that 
England and Genoa are both republics ? Hence they wish to do 
themselves mutual honor, being as they are both under the pro- 
tection of St. George.” The widow of Horatio Pallavicini, a 
noble Genoese knighted by Elizabeth, had married Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, the grandfather of the Protector, and two of old 
Sir Oliver’s daughters and one son married three Pallavicini’s, 
children of Horatio by an earlier marriage. 


In the Genoa Campo Santa. 

There is no brighter name in the annals of Liguria than that 
of Giuseppi Mazzini. Born in Genoa in 1805, the son of a rich 
professor in the university, his pronounced liberal and revolu- 
tionary opinions made him an exile from his native land for the 
greater part of his active life. His declining years, however, he 
spent in his beloved Genoa, and when he died the city gave him 
a magnificent funeral, which was attended by eighty thousand 
people, and a tomb in the Campo Santo. 

It is a curious coincidence that not only the crusade of 
Richard for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and that 
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of Byron for the liberation of Greece, but that last one also, for 
the freedom of Italy, embarked from the harbor of the Queen 
of the Mediterranean. It was in May, 1860, that Garibaldi 
sailed from Genoa with two steamships and a thousand yolun- 
teers for the liberation of Sicily, an enterprise that resulted in 
the overthrow of King Francis and the joining of the two 
Sicilies to Sardinia. Nor should it be forgotten that when, in 
the revolution of 1849, the Austrians subdued the city after a 
bloody struggle, an American frigate, the Prineeton, boldy 
maintained the right of refuge when the leaders of the revolu- 
tion fled to the protection of her flag. 

Freed from the oppressions of a foreign yoke, and her domes- 
tic strifes buried in oblivion, Genoa is again taking her place as 
the Queen of the Mediterranean, and already has the reputation 
of one of the most prosperous and progressive of the cities of 
modern Italy. 

Chicago. JoHN T. BRAMHALL. 


AN IMPRESSION 


‘¢T dreamed that I walked in Italy, 
When the day was going down, 
By a river that flowed quite silently 
Through an old dim-lighted town.” 
— Owen Meredith. 


Owen Meredith, where could it be 
That you wandered in your dream? 
Had the name slipped from your memory 
And left you but the gleam 
Of the sunset over an old-world town 
With a quiet river flowing down ? 


Ah, well! that is something to hold, indeed, 
Since impressions are ours alone 
(Unless of Trasymene yowve a reed, 
Or of Tusculum a stone), 
All we can keep is a glimpse, a glint ; 
But that is more than souvenir’s hint. 


And yet — with your musical rhyme in my ear, 
I seem to be threading a street 
In old Verona ; and strangely clear 
Is the sound of the Adige at my feet. 
And the twilit haunts seem near and fond, 
With the silent arena looming beyond. 


And so, when I think of your dim old town, 
A host of images throng 
(Though which is the one where your sun went down 
I cannot tell from your song) ; 
I only know, as it fades from sight, 
Verona seems all my own to-night. 
Baltimore, Md. L. CLARKSON, 
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OMETIMES it seemed to her that she could 
4 endure everything save the silence. hat 
was terrible. Days when Barret was too far 
4 in the corn for the rattle of the machine 
he drove to reach her, she could feel the 
' 4 silence settling down upon her like a heavy 
A cloud. Then, if she were washing the 
dishes, she used to clatter them needlessly 
to make some sound. But all that was 
before she began to hear the voices of the 
“t corn. Perhaps she would not have dreaded 

the silence and isolation so much if she 
were a happy woman. There is little woman cannot bear if 
she has the kind of thoughts in her heart which make her 
smile unconsciously. But one who has lost interest in the pres- 
ent, hope in the future, and dares not look into the past lest the 
‘old delights mock and sting, does not smile when alone. 

The worst of it was that she had brought it on herself. 
Young, delicate, cultured, the only child of wealthy parents 
who adored her, was Margaret Dare when she married Barret 
Landroth. She had been brought up in such a hot-house atmos- 
phere of luxury, had been such a gay girl always, and so fond of 
balls and theaters and parties that her friends heard with in- 
credulity the announcement that she was to marry a Western 
farmer, and live her life with him on a Kansas prairie. She had 
met him at the house of a mutual acquaintance. That he was 
impressed from the first was evident. He was thirty-five then, 
tall and largely built, with a heavy, regular-featured face, pale 
blue eyes, and reddish hair and mustache. He did not possess 
the manners of the men she was accustomed to meeting. He 
lacked their repose, their subtle deference, their habitual cour- 
tesy. Recognizing this, the infatuation which controlled her 
found in it cause for admiration. For the superficial defects 
she accredited him with unrevealed perfections. “Unpolished,” 
she admitted, “but profoundly truthful; awkward, but honest 
to the heart’s core !” 
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It was with a gentle contempt she listened to the protests of 
those privileged to advise her. How petty must be their ideals, 
how restricted and conventional the confines of their affections! 
The attractions of which they spoke, the material comforts, the 
social pleasures, even the intellectual and artistic stimulus 
which one finds only in cities, became minimfied when weighed 
in the balance with the devotion of a true heart. Hers was the 
sacrificial spirit of youth which is glad to make surrender of 
things dear. ‘I'o the man she loved she gave the devotion of a 
perfect wife, which embodies triply the tenderness of a mother, 
the passion of a mistress, and the reverence of a child. It was 
a chill, gray November afternoon when the train which had 
borne her westward on her bridal journey slacked speed in the 
little Kansan town, south of which Landroth’s farm was situated. 
It was a raw, new, straggling settlement, lacking all that was 
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A Raw, New, Straggling Settlement. 


picturesque, even in suggestion. North of the trim, red-roofed 
station-house the brown prairies melted into a sullen sky. 
South of the track lay the town, about twenty houses huddled 
on the sunburned, withered grass. Some of the buildings had 
been moved from a decaying Bohemian village, others were in 
process of erection. There was a livery-barn, and a lumber- 
yard also—at least lumber was piled on an unfenced bit of 
ground, and a rough box of a shed did duty for an office. “ Bet- 
ter wait inside till I get a team, Margaret,” Landroth advised, 
and strode away. But she did not go into the hot, stuffy wait- 
ing-room. She stood on the platform, where he had left her, 
and looked up the one deserted street, where the mud was axle- 
deep. Involuntarily she shuddered at the desolate stagnation 
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of the place. Far in the west were bluffs, curving with refresh- 
ing boldness against the amethystine sky, but south — and there 
her home lay — were level plains, blank, boundless and unbroken. 
A skurrying wind, that peculiar wind with a wail in it, which 
springs up in the west at sundown, came rioting along, tore an 
auction poster from the boarded wall of the depot, and blew 
backward the skirt of her soft cloth gown. Two men, plodding 
by, looked at her with the stolid curiosity of cattle in their eyes 
—no more, no less. They were not impressed by her gentle 
beauty, by the elegance which was the appropriateness of her 
attire, nor by the distinction of her air; still they were duly 
conscious of her aloofness from the women they knew inti- 
mately. 

“From Back East, I reckon,” grunted one. 

“Reckon so,” indifferently assented the other. 

Landroth drove up, and, getting down, assisted his wife into 
the buggy. When they were well out on the darkening road, 
with the wind that was like the wind of the sea, blowing from 
off interminable stretches in their faces, a kind of wild content 
came to her. She would beso happy here with Barret. Having 
him she had all. The weird glamour of the hour, the strange- 
ness of the scene, the dear, protecting presence beside her, ail 
thrilled her with delicious enthusiasm. She could have cried 
out with him who felt the fierce rapture of the “Last Ride”: 
“Who knows but the world may end to-night?” Long 
hedges, like black, wavy ribbons, went running by; ragged 
bushes that skirted the creek ; silent and unlighted farmhouses ; 
little, dull; purplish pools, dimly discernible; “bunches” of 
cattle, motionless, as if cut from granite; and now and 
then a light in the window, more brilliant than the distant 
stars; fields, where the stacked cornstalks looked like huddled 
dwarfs; and, over all, that brooding sky closing down on the 
plains, until only that cold, strong, surging wind seemed to keep 
earth and sky asunder. 

They had been driving for more than an hour when she 
became aware that they had left the road, and that the wheels 
of the buggy were crunching over the rough prairie. A square 
house, uncompromisingly bare of porches or bay-windows, loomed 
up before them. Landroth lifted her out. 

“Welcome home, my Margaret !” he said softly. 

Tired and dazed as she was, the loverly words thrilled her with 


an exquisite sense of satisfaction. She could feel her cheeks 
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grow hot in the dark. She slipped her hand under his arm, and 
they went to the house together. To her surprise he led her by 
an uneven path, around to the rear of the building. 

“Mother doesn’t use the parlor often,” he explained. 

He pushed open the back door. Margaret found herself in a 
large, low-ceilinged kitchen. The stove glistened like a black 
mirror. The table, covered with a red-checked table-cloth, was 
already set for the morning meal. Near the door hung a 


A woman came from an inner room. 


cracked looking-glass, and under it, on a backless chair, was a 
tin basin and a piece of soap. A woman came from an inner 
room at the sound of the opening door. She was gowned in an 
ill-fitting black-and-white print, which revealed all the angles 
of her spare and slightly-stooped form. Her face reminded 
Margaret of those grotesque images the Chinese cut from ivory. 
It was thin, of a pale yellow, and covered from brow to chin 
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with a spider web of minute wrinkles. Her eyes were black and 
piercing. 

“Oh,” she ejaculated, addressing Barret, “ you’ve got back !” 

“This is my wife, mother,” Landroth said. 

She extended a bony hand and gave a quick shake to the slim, 
gloved fingers, but vouchsafed no word of greeting to the 
stranger. Instead she turned to her son: 

“?T'was a bad. time of the year for you to be away so long. 
The men that’s been huskin’ have needed some one to drive 
them. ‘They’re a shiftless set. Most hard work they do is at 
meal times.” 

Landroth had never seen “The Lady of Lyons.” On his rare 
visits to the city he used to take in the cycloramas and the bur- 
lesque shows. He had never heard of Pauline Deschapelles. 
But the similarity of their positions struck Margaret. But Paul- 
ine had been deceived; she had not. When she married Barret 
Landroth, she knew she was not marrying a man of wealth, of 
position, not even of common culture. Still she had loved him 
for himself, and had been quite willing his life should be her 
life —only, she had not exactly comprehended what his life 
was. 

“Tt is right,” she told herself silently over and over. “This 
indifference of manner is like the snow that covers mountains in 
which fire smolders; there is a volcano of affection under it. 
I have been accustomed to color, to intensity. Iam selfish and 
hypercritical.” 

So she strove; so she dissimulated. Solecisms which startled 
her she affected to regard as eminently natural and proper. She 
permitted no brusquerie of speech or action to astonish her. 
When her mother-in-law declared she must get print dresses 
“to save washin’,” she obediently consented. The first day she 
sat down to the dinner of coarsely-cooked food, at which the 
huskers gathered. Her husband watched her furtively. With 
an indrawn breath of relief he noticed that she did not court 
attention by the manner of one unaccustomed to such fare or 
surroundings. She would make a good farmer’s wife when 
broken in. He had not made a mistake. Singularly enough, it 
was not borne in upon his consciousness that she might have 
made one. 

The scant knowledge of life which was hers had come to her 
through books. She had read how the affections of men were 
alienated by fault-finding on the part of their wives. She had 
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also read pathetic stories of old people who were thrust out of 
the homes and hearts of their children by those whom marriage 
had brought into propinquity with them. In her heart she 
vowed she would endure any annoyance in silence rather than be 
the aggressor in domestic disturbance. There was a good deal 
to endure. Much of it, while existing, was not tangible. 
There were slights she could not openly resent, did she desire to 
do so. 

The winter set in bleak and bitter. Margaret had imagined 
she would be glad when the husking was over, and the men for 
whom such incessant frying of pork and baking of pies was in 
progress had departed. But the sweet sanctity of isolation she 
had seen from afar proved to be but a mere taunting mirage, 
for Barret’s mother seemed to be omnipresent. The young 
wife likened her sometimes to a malevolent old fairy who never 
slept. Always alert were 
those sharp black eyes of 
hers; always curved in a 
sneering smile her thin 
white lips. She was not to 
be won over or conciliated. 
In Barret’s presence she was 
suavity itself to Margaret ; 
only when he had gone back 
to the endless labor stock 
and granaries entailed did 
she vent her spleen and jeal- 
ousy in smooth, purring 
words of insult. With a 
heroism there was no one to 
appreciate, Margaret kept 
dumb under the fire; she 
had given up venturing pro- 
test or denial. The few 
times she had dared to offer 

Then the baby came. . . either, she had been con- 
fronted with the lachrymose reproach: “That is right! Make 
me the victim of your temper. I am only a helpless old woman. 
If Barret knew! He would never permit me to be abused.” 

One day a package of magazines came for Margaret. A neigh- 
bor who had called for her mail at the office handed them in as 
he passed. ‘The dishes were washed, the cream skimmed, the 
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rooms set in order, so she .felt free to enjoy her treasure. A 
sibilant voice sounded in her ear. 

“Wasting your time, of course. I thought perhaps you’d 
help me a little.” 

Margaret dropped her books guiltily and sprang to her feet. 

“JT shall, gladly,” she assented with eagerness. “ What can I 
do ?” 

“Put them away first,” commanded Mrs. Landroth, pointing 
to the magazines and speaking much as she might have spoken 
to a disorderly child. Margaret obeyed. Then she followed the 
old woman into the kitchen. The back door stood ajar. Point- 
ing to it, Mrs. Landroth handed her a tin pan. 

“Go to the shed. They’re stickin’ hogs for winter picklin’. 
Hold this pan after they hang ’em up, and get-it full of blood 
to make black sausage.” 

Margaret was not obtuse, but for a couple of minutes she 
actually failed to comprehend the command. Suddenly she 
dropped the pan with a clatter. She grew taller, whiter. All 
the lightnings of an angry heaven blazed in the stormy eyes she 
turned on her tormentor. 

“T!” she panted hoarsely. “I!” In a lower voice she de- 
clared: “I would — will die first!” 

And she went back to her magazines. 

That evening, while the three were seated at supper, the elder 
woman made her antagonism openly manifest. 

“You must look out for a housekeeper, my son,” she began. 
“The work is too heavy for me.” 

“Too much ?” glancing up stupidly. “Now? When you 
have Margaret to help you ?” 

“Margaret ? Oh, she is a lady! She refused to help me 
to-day.” 

“Impossible !“ And he looked angrily toward his wife. She 


did not speak ; the meal was finished in silence. After that . 


Margaret knew she need no longer look to her husband for faith 
or sympathy. Like the gourd of the prophet, the seed of dis- 
union grew. ‘There was no outbreak, no open warfare, but 
there was the awful, creeping paralysis of estrangement, the 
grinning ghastliness of disillusion. 

Then the baby came. ‘That was a day of horror never to be 
blotted out. Barret was in the pasture, not a quarter of a mile 
off, and his mother refused to send for him. 

“He’s gettin’ in the last of that late hay,” she grimly 
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responded to every agonized appeal. “He can’t be put about 
for whimsies.” 

So the supreme crisis of a woman’s life found Margaret exiled 
and practically alone. 

She got around after awhile—not nearly so soon as Mrs. 
Landroth urged. Barret took a deal of interest in his 
daughter. Margaret found a wan kind of pleasure in that. 
Only once did a single smoldering ember of spirit flare up in a 
fierce flame. That was when Barret suggested calling the child 
Rebecca, after his mother. 

“No,” she answered, in a tense voice. “After any one else. 
Never after her!” 

He stood aghast. He had 
AW always feared his mother too 
Z- ‘much to condemn her even 
in thought. From that on 
he took less notice of the 
child. He had gradually 
omitted toward Margaret all 
tenderness. He now failed 
in common civility. Heeven 
began to echo his mother’s 
carping remarks. Once he 
said a farmer had no right 
to marry a woman who con- 
sidered herself above him. 

Margaret had lived on the 
Kansas farm, proudly deaf 
to all voices. from her old 
home, for two long years. 
Occasionally women came in 
“to set awhile.” Some of 
them had young babies; but 

‘¢ Shall I grow to be like those women?” they all looked so sallow, so 
haggard, so old. They had a hunted look in their eyes, the 
look that is begotten of crushing, monotonous work, and the 
possible failure of crops. Their hair was almost always dry and 
scanty; their teeth out, or dark with decay. The knobby, nail- 
worn hands, the petty tyranny shown to the children, the fret- 
ful complaints as to their unaccomplished labor, the paltriness 
of their ambitions, the treadmill whirl of their mildly-malicious 
gossip all hurt her with a queer, prescient pang of pain. 
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“My God!” she used to murmur passionately to herself, 
“shall I grow to be like those women? Oh, my God!” For 
she felt the hideous conviction crawling up on her that she 
would be as one of these. The knowledge forced itself in upon 
her one day when she found herself laughing aloud at a tale of 
vicious slander. She was fairly startled. She formed a 
desperate resolve; she would not have all the energy, vitality, 
individuality, all love for the lofty and the beautiful, fileched 
from her, stamped out of her! She must keep them for her 
child. She went straight to Barret. She was quite calm, but 
very pale. 

“Let me go home awhile,” she pleaded. “I—I am not 
well.” 

He turned and looked at her. Her slender figure, gowned in 
gingham, was outlined against the young greenness of the osage- 
orange hedge. Her sun-bonnet had fallen back on her neck; 
her hands were clasped. He had just learned his latest ship- 
ment of steers had brought a poor price. He was not in the 
mood to be besought. 

“You look well enough,” he declared. “Wait awhile. My 
mother hasn’t been off this farm for twenty years.” And he 
walked away. 

That night she found herself.talking aloud, repeating his 
words over and over. A heavy fall interrupted her. She left 
the cradle, and ran up the steep stairway to the room 
of her mother-in-law. Prone on the floor lay a stark form. 
With a great effort Margaret lifted it, bore it to the bed 

“No—no!” came the querulous protest. “The chair. I’m 
—all right. Don’t try —to put me to—bed. Don’t make me 
— out sick —— when — I ain’t!” | 

Margaret fled downstairs. 

“Barret !” she screamed. “Barret !” 

He came running in. ‘They hastened upstairs. The old 
woman sat straight up in her chair; her stiff fingers were 
clenched convulsively ; her thin gray hair straggled over her 
ashy countenance; the glazed eyes were wide open. She was 
dead. 

When Margaret had the house to herself she began to think 
she could live, to a certain extent, her own life after all. She 
did her best—but vainly. From downright indifference Bar- 
ret passed to a less endurable mood, that of facetious brutality. 
He expected the service of a slave, not the dutiful homage of a 
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wife. He spoke continually of how other men prospered — men 
whose wives worked and saved. He became controlled by a 
penury so extreme, he denied, as unattainable, many mere 
necessaries of life. And yet people on market days said to Mar- 
garet: “A fine man, yours — smart, my! He’ll make his mark. 
There ain’t many as doubts he kin go to the Legislatur’ ef he 
wants to.” 

Mrs. Landroth had been dead more than a year, and life had 
rolled on and on in the same unbroken routine. Season suc- 
ceeded season, and, working or tossing, too tired to sleep, Mar- 
garet kept her finger upon the pulse of nature. This cold 
meant hail, this cloud foreboded rain, the droop of this flower 
presaged lightning, the shrill cry of that bird was a prelude to 
winter. The maddening monotony of it all! Then it was that 
she first began to dread the silence, began to think she could 
bear anything rather than that. 

It was not so bad when the child was 
around, although she was a quiet little girl 
at all times. It was in the hours 
of early morning, in the after- qe 
noon while the baby i; 4 
slept, chiefly in the | 
night. Many a day 
Margaret stood at 
the door and stared 
straight ahead. 
Corn, corn, corn! 
Corn, short and 
green in 
spring, high- 
er and green- 
er in sum- 
mer, still 
higher and 
yellowin fall. 
Springing, 
growing and 


stacked. piano —!” he repeated with a harsh laugh. 

Nothing but corn and that low-lying sky. A fear of it came 
upon her. She felt that she was hemmed in by corn, prisoned 
by it. Sometimes it seemed an impenetrable forest that shut 
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her in, again a tawny, turbulent ocean, through which she 
could not battle. 

When little Lillian was three years old a letter came to Mar- 
garet. Enclosed was a check for a legacy which had fallen to 
her, a check for five hundred dollars. She made it payable to 
Barret. She had never valued money till now. Now she prized 
it as a possible means of escape. Not of escape in the actual, 
outer world. She could not bear that those who had known her 
therein should look with pity upon her, but as a final hope of 
losing sight and sound of corn. For, since its terrible voices had 
began to haunt her, she wondered why she had ever hated the 
silence. A few days after the receipt of her letter she spoke to 
Barret concerning it. He had just come from town, and was 
pulling off his wet boots by the kitchen stove. 

“Barret, I wish to get a piano out of that money, and some 
books. I fancy I would not feel as—as I do, if I had those.” 

“A piano—books!” he repeated with a harsh laugh. “If 
you keep the calves fed and the soap made, you won’t have time 
to fool away on such things. When my mother got an hour to 
herself she used to sew rags again the spring house-cleaning. 
Besides, I paid off the mortgage on the new pasture with half 
- that money, and made a payment on a thrasher with the other 
half. Don’t,” irritably, “look as if you’d seen a ghost!” 
And he flung his boots behind the stove. 

The following week the thrashers were at the house. She 
had a woman to help her cook for them, but still the work was 
savagely hard. More frequently now she found herself talking 
aloud, always repeating some senseless words. She got in the 
habit of putting up her hand to cover her mouth, there was such 
a spasmodic twitching at one corner. 

“TI wish you’d brush my clothes, Margaret,” Barret said one 
night. “I’m going to the county-seat to-morrow to pay my 
taxes.” She did as bidden. The clothes were the ones he had 
worn on his wedding-day, and which he had only since donned 
when he went from home. As she brushed the coat she felt 
something hard in the inner pocket. She drew out a photo- 
graph. A young, radiant face, with soft curls clustering around 
the forehead, and lovely, eager eyes, smiled up at her. She was 
still looking at it when Barret came in. He glanced over her 
shoulder. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed. “Have I been carrying that around 
all this time ? You were a good-looking girl, Margaret !” 
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Later the child found the picture where she had laid it down, 
and brought it to her. 

“Who’s ze pitty lady ?” she cooed. 

“That is mamma,” Margaret answered. 

The little one laughed merrily in disbelief. 

“Oh, zis lady is pitty !” she averred, with charming cruelty. 

Margaret took the picture from the child, looked at it again 
for several minutes, and then, still with it in her hand, walked 
to the glass. The face that glared back at her was of a chalky 
hue. The features were sharpened. The hair, brushed straight 
back, was dull and rough. 
There were heavy, dark 

veins around the throat 

i / \ and temples. The mouth 
H| every few moments 
| 18 | That night the voice of 
the corn roared louder 
than ever. It was like 
||) thesurge of a hungry sea. 
ere was something 
| | i menacing in it. Ever 


|| 


hearer it sounded, and 
louder. Those frightful, 
relentless yellow waves! 
— _ Were they closing in on 
her ? 
‘* Who's ze pitty lady?” she cooed. . Shrieking, she sprang 
from her bed. 

“What is the matter ?” Barret cried. 

“The corn!” she screamed, frantically. “Don’t let it close 
inon me! Can’t you hear what it is saying? ‘Forever, ever, 
ever 

He leaped ner of bed, caught her by the arm. The moon- 
light was streaming into the room. 

“Margaret!” he gasped in fear. 

Her eyes were quite vacant, but her mouth was smiling. “I 
—I must go downstairs,” she muttered. “There’s the washing 
—and the soap-grease to be boiled, and the—the carpet rags, 
and ” —— 
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There were those who said when Margaret’s people took her 
and the child home that it was too bad such trouble should have 
come upon so fine a man as Barret Landroth—a man who was 
almost certain to go to the Legislature. There had been nothing 
in her life to cause insanity. It must have been hereditary. 

Hubbell, Ned. Kate M. CLEARY. 


THE VALLEY OF DISCONTENT 


I stand here in the Vale of Discontent, 
And see, far stretching toward the sunlit skies, 
Peak after peak of mountain summit-rise, 
Their distant tops in misty cloud-forms blent— 
While ever upward from the steep ascent 
Comes some new traveler, slow or swift, and plies 
His way toward the summit. Some will stop ; 
The journey just begun, and with pale lips 
And brows like marble, heed no more who climb, 
Or who halt midway ’twixt the base and top, 
And some —a few — will reach those heights sublime, 
And stand transfigured on the sunlit tips. 
I asked my guide: “ Why be there few that gain 
The mountain's top, of all that throng its side?” 
And he unto my query thus replied: 
“We grasp but what we reach for; we attain 
Naught higher than the arms of our desire 
Can stretch. Some unto greater heights aspire 
Than others. Some contented be 
To pluck fair flowerets by the mountain's base. 
Others aim upward with a steady pace 
Toward the middle ground. But these you see 
Upon the mountain’s summit — these alone 
Are children of the gods. No powers that be 
Can hinder THEIR ascent, or pinion down 
THEIR feet. Yea, tie them with herculean strings, 
They still will rise toward the highest peaks, 
For they —these children of the gods — have wings.” 
Joplin. Mo. LouIsE FARLEY SUDDICK. 
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“SEE HOW IT SPARKLES” 


DOM PETRUS PERIGNON. INVENTOR OF CHAMPAGNE 


/ OW it bubbles, how it sparkles, this monarch 
S44 of all wines, champagne! It is at once the 
» most fascinating, the most enticing and the 
most exhilarating. It is genial, comforting, 
stimulating, irradiating and divine. It re- 
freshes, regales, cheers and transports. 

Dom Petrus Perignon! Thou hast no stone to mark thy 
final resting-place, when thou art deserving of a window in the 
Abbey or a statue in the gardens of Hautvilliers. God bless the 
dear, darling, good old recluse who first made champagne! We 
reverence and respect thee, and uncover devoutly at thy shrine. 

What a delicious blending of romance and reality might have 
been bequeathed us by this rare old monk. But he left no 
written record of the process at first obtained. We only know 
that the pious cellarer, about 220 years ago, while attached to 
the Benedictine Abbey of Hautvilliers, taught the nectareous 
juices to effervesce, and gave to the world its newest and its 
most voluptuous and enchanting wine. 

No historic or poetic allusion to a sparkling wine antedates 
1670, unless it be in a letter of Baccius, physician to Pope 
Sixtus, which remotely refers to a potable possessing a tendency 
to effervesce. Visetelly, who, more than any other writer on 
champagne, has made its early history a profound study, 
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declares that Dom Perignon, “by some happy accident, or 
by a series of experimental researches—for the exact facts of 
the discovery are lost forever —found a way of regulating the 
tendency of the wine to effervesce, and succeeded in producing 
a perfectly-sparkling liquid that burst forth from the bottle and 
overflowed the glass.” 

Embosomed amidst fair hills lies the true champagne district 
of France, in which are centered the precious and picturesque 
cities of Rheims and Espernay. The most 
P=6celebrated vineyards are at Mareuil, Ay- 
-Hautvilliers, Dizy, Moussy and Pierry, and 
_at lesser towns on the banks of the Marne. 
Above and beyond tne river are those at 
Verzenay, Sillery, Bouzy and Rilly-en- 
Montagne. The soil is chiefly chalk, silica 
- and light clay, oxide of iron, and only traces 
* of humus, the mold being the shallowest and 
poorest along the river. Curiously enough, 
as the vines climb the hillsides and root into 
richer soil, the grapes are more lucious, but 
produce an inferior grade of wine. In the 
Department of the Marne there are 41,800 
acres, from which $25,000,000 worth of the 
bubbling nectar is produced annually, or in good years, and 
employment given to tens of thousands of men and women at 
least ten months out of the twelve. 

These champagne grape vines are carefully looked after and 
attended to from St. Vincent’s Day — the last day of January — 
until the close of the vintage in October. Outside of the cellars 
the most important personage is the vine-dresser. He prunes, 
cultivates, propagates, roots up and burns the sick vines; trel- 
lises, nips the superfluous buds; swears at the frosts and storms 
of hail that often make vexatious visits, and fights mildew, 
oidium, phylloxera, and many dreaded insect-marauders. 

The vintagers are unlike any others in any other country, and 
are composed of the riff-raff and scum of village and town. 
Circus actors and other itinerant players, sleight-of-hand_per- 
formers, organ-grinders from Italy, beggars, basket-makers and 
others come down upon the Marne, about the 15th of Septem- 
ber, like a shower of human curiosities. But they understand 
their work, and are as clever as the men and women of Medoc. 
They receive for their pay from forty to fifty cents a day, forty 
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cents’ worth of grapes, and from one to two quarts of cheap red 
wine. 

No language can fully express the care taken in picking, 
transportation and pressing. The vintage commences toward 
the last of September. The champagne grape is no larger than 
a gooseberry. Not only is no imperfect fruit used, but none 
that is not strictly uniform in color, ripeness and all other con- 
ditions. After extreme care in assorting, the grapes are placed 
in panniers on muzzled donkeys—and just the slowest ones in 
the world—and carried at a funereal pace to the pressrooms, 
where they—a layer each of white and red—are put under an 
almost solemn squeezing process six times. The first is 
the most select, which includes about one-fourth of all. 

The next two squeezes produce quite as much as the 
first. Then, more power is added, and so on until the last 
pressure, the outcome of which is called the rebéche—the first 
being denominated the cream. The juice from the last squeeze, 
as well as that from all the skins, is made into brandy. 

“A description of champagne-making would no doubt be 
highly interesting, as it is one of the most delicate and compli- 
cated processes known, and not the least dangerous at some 
stages. Suffice it, however, to state, briefly, that, after pressing, 
the juice is put into barrels, where it commences to ferment in 
from ten to twelve hours, and where it is kept until the first 
fermentation ceases, say from six to sixteen weeks, according 
to the condition of the climate of the country in which it is 
made. 

Then follows the process of blending. This is the most 
artistic work of the cellarer, as all champagnes, nowadays, are 
the results of the mixing of two or more wines, or a blending of 
newer with older wines, or both. Experiments in blending are 
being made in all the famous cellars, and some of the best 
results are Monopole, Charles Gerard, Perrier-Jouet, Delmonico, 
Pommery sec, Moet & Chandon, and—in this country — 
Haraszthy’s California Eclipse. 

After the process of blending, if there are no deposits of 
grease, no deficiency of alcohol, no superabundance of sugar, 
no “disease of the wine” and no evidences of a breakdown 
whatever, the mixtures are run into huge vats, some of them 
having a capacity of thousands of gallons. These blends 
(cuvée) generally represent at least one white and two black 
(red) grapes, the wines from which have been selected with 
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a proper regard for color, body, bouquet, saccharine matter and 
alcoholic strength. These cuvées are only known to a few, in 
their entirety. The writer has been informed by Mr. Heidsieck 
that the Monopole of 1886 contains five varieties of grapes and 
nearly double that number of assortments, while the Eclipse of 
1890-91 contains Riesling, Berger, Gutedel, Muscatel and Zin- 
fandel, representing ten assortments. 

When the blend is considered perfect, the bottles, which must 
be capable of sustaining a pressure of twenty atmospheres, are 
automatically filled by siphons placed over a float in front of the 
cuvée. In the meantime, there must have been a perpetuation 
of exact proportions of sugar, acid and alcohol, and the bottles 
must have been so perfectly cleaned as not to contain a speck of 
anything, or the mousse (sparkle) may be too violent or too 
gentle. It is this point of effervescence which is the second 
source of anxiety on the part of the champagne-maker (the 
blending being the first), and the extremest care must be taken 
and the finest experience brought into play, for if the genera- 
tion of carbonic acid gas is too powerful every bottle will be 
broken, and if too gentle the wine will be flat. As it is, there is 
always from ten to fifteen per cent. breakage, and a correspond- 
ing loss of wine — often twenty per cent. in California. 

The next operation is that of temporary corking. These first 
corks are tied with twine or held in with clips, in apartments 
where the temperature is about eighty degrees, which is to keep 
the wine from colder or changeable air and to induce second 
fermentation, after which the bottles are taken down into a cel- 
lar of much lower temperature, where they are laid flat with 
their necks perceptibly elevated. In from seven to eight months 
the second fermentation has subsided, and the bottles are then 
placed.in racks, necks downward, and turned quarter-way over 
daily for several months, or until the sediment collects near the 
neck, when the strings are cut and the bowchon (cork), sedi- 
ment, and sometimes a fifth of the wine are blown out. This is 
called the “disgorgement,” and the men who perform this work, 
which is quite dangerous, pfotect their faces by wire masks. 
As soon as this sediment, which is used for making vinegar, is 


liberated, each bottle is passed along to other workmen, who | 


supply the deficiency created by the “disgorgement.” 

These workmen next in line supply the deficiency by a 
liqueur made of white wine and rock candy, which have been 
thoroughly and artistically churned together. Some houses use 
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brandy, instead of wine, and the finest of white crushed sugar. 
It is this Jigwewr that gives sparkling wines many of their char- 
acteristics — in brief, the thicker the syrup the sweeter the cham- 
pagne ; or, the thinner the syrup the dryer the champagne. All 
champagnes contain more or less syrup, for, without it, they 
would not be fit to drink. 

The next workman drives in the final cork, which he does 
with a machine of tremendous force. He passes the bottle to 
another, who ties it with two strings, and who, in turn, passes 
it along to the man 
who wires it. Each 
bottle is tied and 
wired alike, the wire 
being a double one, 
nearly ten inches 
long, twisted into a 
loop at one end. 
The corks all come 
_from Spain. Seal- 
. ing and labeling fol- 
lows. Then the 

' bottles are laid away 
f\ for from six months 
to three or four 
years, according to 
the demand for the 

Inside a champagne-making cellar. wine or the need of 
money by the makers. 

The champagnes of France are the most perfect of all, and 
even they have been vastly improved during the past fifty years. 
No such wine as Gerard or Monopole would have been dreamed 
of thirty years ago. The same may be said of Roederer, as a 
sweeter, or “medium,” wine. Forty-five years ago Heidsieck 
was considered the best all-round champagne brought to 
America. Mumm & Co.’s. and Veuve Clicquot soon after- 
ward became especial favorites, and have always held their own. 
Moet & Chandon is a lovely wine for one-bottle people. Pom- 
mery & Greno is a fine dinner wine. Perrier-Jouett is an 
immense favorite as an “all-night wine,” and great quantities 
may be drunk without fear of headache. Piper Heidsieck sec 
has always been an honest wine, but is not a star of the first 
magnitude. Delmonico is ever acceptable as a lunch or small- 
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dinner wine. The Duc de Montebello is a high-priced wine, 


and a favorite with many. The reader miust-bear in mind, how- ° 


ever, that many if not all of these wines will vary from year to 
year. It may be a difference in body, in delicacy of color, in 
aroma, or it may be a total breakdown of quality. 

Besides the champagnes made in the Department of the 
Marne, the demand for which is much greater than the supply, 
large quantities are now being produced in Saumur, in the 
Department of Maine-et-Loire, which is not only a pure, well- 
made champagne, but exceeds in transparency and excellence 
much of that which has been rushed into market a few months 
after the final corking from Rheims and Epernay. The soil at 
Saumur, which is largely of chalk, silica and clay, resembles 
that along the Marne. Few or none of these crax |} champagnes 
are imitated. But the older ones are sent to land. The 
American does not care for an old champagne, so long as he 
feels sure it is genuine and that it sparkles and is exhilarating. 
The Americans are now drinking the champagnes of ’86 and ’89, 
while the English are only content with ’80, 84 and ’87. The 
English prefer dry champagnes — that is, those that have become 
dry and mellow by age, say from five to ten years after the driv- 
ing of the final cork. 

Germany produces quite a number of superior champagnes, a 
few of which have been sent to America. Only its sparkling 
Moselle, which possesses pronounced vinosity, is cared much for 
by Americans, and a little of this goes a great way. It 
is an honest wine, though, but is too sweet to maintain 
itself alongside the imperial creations of Rheims and Eper- 
nay. Switzerland and Hungary ship a few champagnes to 
America, and there are some few from Italy. 

The best champagne produced in America is the Eclipse, 
made in San Francisco by Arpad Haraszthy. This gentleman 
has been experimenting for thirty-two years, six of which he 
spent on the vineyards and in the cellars of Moet & Chandon. 
His wine of ’89, properly cooled, is a close second to the Perrier- 
Jouett. 

_ The next best—and many prefer it on account of its exquisite 
vinosity —is Cook’s Imperial, made in Missouri. The sparkling 
Catawba of Ohio is an honest wine, and has hosts of friends. 

For many years there have been sparkling wines made in New 
York and New Jersey, but not until lately has either of these 
States. produced an article worthy the name of champagne, 
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It may now be stated, however, that very nice sparkling wines 
are made in New York, and that they are being improved yearly. 
This improvement is due more to care in picking, pressing and 
fermenting than to conditions of soil and climate, while it will 
be conceded no really great champagne can ever be expected 
from a cuvée in which Elviras, Isabellas and Delawares consti- 
tute the major part. That there are some New York cham- 
pagnes that are fragrant, refreshing and slightly 

’ stimulating is admitted even by drinkers who 

7 imag those more acceptable ones made in Mis- 
Ky i souri and California. It is an unfortunate fact 

that so much artificial stuff labeled champagne 
has had its origin in New 
York and New J ersey. It is 


but is a great injury to 
4% the struggling cellarers. 
“2 ¥pernay, which con- 
na tains the most extensive 
ih wine-cellars in the world, 
of it is only ashort distance from 
Paris— about three hours— 
Opening a bottle. and should be visited by all 
Americans who get as far as the French capital. It is an attract- 
ive place, and the palaces and chdteaux of the opulent makers 
of “magnums” may be seen on every hand. One entire thor- 
oughfare is lined with the mansions of wealthy champagne men 
and women. ‘The cellars consist of extensive excavations in the 
chalk-rock, some fifty acres in all, and often contain 8,000,000 
bottles of wine on racks and in cases, or otherwise ready for sale. 
One of the largest cellars, and one of the most interesting, is 
the Moet & Chandon. This contains wines of many vintages, 
and much that is handed out to visitors has been in bottle 
twenty years. This firm have a splendid band that performs 
every afternoon and evening, a fire brigade, and employ 3,200 
men and women in all. ‘Their cellars are illuminated by electric 
lights, and are as fastidiously kept as any parlor in the land. 
The Countess of Chandon is one of the most brilliant enter- 
tainers in France. M. Gaston Chandon keeps constantly on 
hand for those Americans who pay him the compliment of a visit 
some rich red champagne of the color of rubies and pomegran- 
ates and an aroma that perfumes the atmosphere like a garden, 
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The Chandons permit most of their employés to drink from a 
pint to a quart of champagne a day, if they desire it —but a 
majority of them prefer a red wine that does not sparkle. In 
1815 the Russians camped in and around Epernay and drank 
nearly a million bottles of Monsieur Moet’s choicest wines. 

Rheims, a few miles farther, is even more interesting than 
Epernay. Upon a fair morning it is a delightful stroll— through 
vineyards a part of the way — from Epernay to Rheims. The 
latter is not only Ja ville du vin, but it is a fortified city, and 
contains nearly 100,000 inhabitants, or nearly seven times as 
many as Epernay, which had less than 14,000 in 1889. 

The most extensive cellars, or vaults, at Rheims are those of 
Pommery & Greno. They are not illuminated by electric lights, 
as are many of those at Epernay, but they are so constructed as 
to let in great shafts of sunshine, although candles and other 
artificial lights are used at times. This establishment employs 
about 725 men and women the year round. Madame Louise 
Pommery pays a great deal of attention to the business part, 
and her employés are very much attached to her. She employs 
a physician, who makes the tour of the force every morning, 
and no deductions of wages are made in cases of sickness. These 
employés are allowed all the red wine they can drink and a quart 
of champagne daily, each, if they want it. There is no such 
thing as drunkenness or disorderly conduct, and very little sick- 
ness. In 1889 this famous concern had on hand 250,000 bottles 
of six-year-old wine, 6,000,000 of three-year-old and 8,000,000 
of one-year-old. ‘The Pommery of 1884 is the finest ever made, 
and secured to M. Vasnier the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

One of the most interesting cellars of all is that of the 
Heidsiecks’, who reached the top-notch of champagne-making 
when they gave the world dry Monopole. Their cellars are as 
inviting as the boudoir of a princess. Their men and women 
(about 350 in all) are as neat and clean as it is possible for men 
and women to be. Many mechanical contrivances, unknown 
elsewhere, are in use in these magnificent subterranean galleries. 
The Heidsiecks claim that their great success is owing to the 
fact that, instead of supplying the deficiency caused by the 
disgorgement with white wine and rock candy, they use loaf- 
sugar and an older champagne. ‘This gives it a life and sparkle 
that, if equaled, cannot be excelled. The Heidsiecks are exceed- 
ingly kind to their employés, who rarely drink anything but red 
wine. ‘They are also fond of America and Americans, and are 
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never happier than when making a tour of the cellars with some 
good fellow who can tuck away a magnum under his belt. 

At Mareuil-Sur-Ay are the spacious cellars of the Duc de 
Montebello, and lucky is that American should he meet Baron 
Rognial, who has made the tour of our continent and who owns 

Go: an elegant chateau in Los Angeles, and whose 
ey latch-key hangs hospitably out not only at 
the cellars, but at his home on Boulevard 
Haussman, if he can see, smell 
Az or taste anything but cham- 
pagne fora week. The Bar- 
oness is one of the most beautiful 


pace} 


4 orty years ago. 
All of the champagne made on the 
> original Veuve Cliquot vineyard goes 
to Russia. ‘This vineyard was one of 
the prettiest places in France just 
before the battle of Waterloo, and a 
good many thousands of Russians, in 
1815, went into camp in and about 
the premises of the then captivating widow, who served officers 
and men with all they could drink of her famous wine. But 
_ that with the yellow label which comes to America is just as 
good as that made from the grapes grown upon the old plantation. 
There cannot be too much respect paid to champagne. In 
the first place it should be properly cooled, but never iced ; 
while no one but a youngster or an aged idiot would presume to 
disturb the excellencies of a pretentious repast by serving it 
frappe, which may be termed a gastronomic blasphemy. It 
should be poured carefully into a tapering glass, and be drunk, 
slowly, as soon as decanted. The old-fashioned stem glass with 
broad top is the best, except that it is too big. Champagne is 
the most evanescent of all wines. Evaporation of flavor and 
evanescence of fragrance set in the moment the wine reaches the 
glass. Therefore the glass should be emptied at once and 
completely. There is no breach of manners in this, as, by a 
slight movement of the hand, the entertainer, or serving person, 
is signalled not to immediately refill the glass. Moderately 
drunk with food, champagne is never harmful. If indulged 
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in immoderately, the dryer the wine the better it will be for 
head and stomach. 

The consumption of champagne is on the increase throughout 
the world. The English drink more of it than all other people, 
getting away with 12,500,000 quarts in 1892. Americans come 
next, with their demand for 7,500,000 quarts in 1892, 346,199 
cases of which were from Europe — principally from Rheims 
and Epernay. France drinks about 4,000,000 quarts annually, 
Russia 3,000,000, and Germany 2,000,000, the most of it 
being of home manufacture. The Austrians and Hungarians 
are yearly becoming more fond of the ecstatic bubbles and con- 
sumed a million bottles in 1890. Italy, Spain and Portugal are 
not extensive patrons of effervescing wines. Australia, the 
West Indies, and all other places not enumerated used close on 
to 1,500,000 bottles in 1892. 

Chicago. Ben C. TRUMAN. 


APRIL 


As to her lover's arms goes the fair, consenting bride, 
Shyly wooing his embrace while shaken by soft fears, 
So sweet April now approaches us, coy, ardent-eyed — 


Her blushing, gladsome face bedewed with tender tears. 


Paducah, Ky. VIRGINIA F. NOBLE. 
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COLONEL JACKSON OF COLORADO 


OL. Irving Jackson belonged 
recently to the Mt. Pisgah 
mining camp, though he was 
formerly of every camp which 

= had the delirium ofa temporary 

excitement since the early 60’s. 


Frequent changes of abode 
left him often in doubt as to 
his actual place of residence, 
and so constantly in need of. 
explaining his changes. In 
the good old days, when the 
Colonel went East—to St. 
Louis—to syndicate a new 
mining venture, he registered 
from “ Colorado,” which estab- 

‘The Colonel, ei!” lished beyond peradventure 
his genus, though it might leave in doubt his species. 

It was the irony of fate that the Colonel should, several times 
in his experience as a mine owner, sell out at the wrong time. 
Perhaps the urgent demands of creditors caused him to sacrifice 
his prospects and to overrule his better judgment, for he cer- 
tainly never owned any mine, or fractional interest in one, that 
he did not regard as a “ bonanza.” 

Col. Irving Jackson was originally from the South — Georgia, 
perhaps. He had a certain abdominal amplitude, pleasing to 
look upon, though mildly suggestive of a gourmandic tendency. 
A slight limp and shuffle in his walk lent confirmation to the 
suspicion of gout, though he always spoke of it as an “attack 
of rheumatiz.” At any rate the Colonel had a valid excuse for 
the gold-headed ebony cane, upon which his portly body swayed 
heavily when he stood engaged in animated conversation. The 
Ben Butler turn of his left eye gave it a sinister expression foreign 
to his ingenuous volubility, and caused strangers to involun- 
tarily speculate as to its probable focus. About camp he wore a 
navy blue shirt, and such combinations of English and Ameri- 
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can “hand-me-downs” as the varying state of his fortunes 
_ would admit. Frequently he was a thing of “shreds and 
patches.” 

When Colonel Jackson sallied forth to syndicate a property, 
he brought out a velvety-looking suit of corduroy, a white shirt, 
and a silk tile somewhat out of date, but still you could see in 
it pretensions to respectability. He wore his trousers tucked 
carefully in the tops of a fancy pair of boots that laced in front. 
Walking over the marble floor of a hotel corridor, the hob-nails 
in his soles clattered like the shod feet of a street-car mule on 
cobble stones. 

Do you recall how he spread with a flourish on the Windsor 
register: “Col. I. Jackson, Colorado ?”—and how the gentle- 
manly new clerk at once assigned him to “Parlor A?”—for _ 
his coming had been heralded by a telegram, (“collect charges”). 
He did not often stop at the same hotel twice in succession, 
unless, perchance, he had fortunately made a strike since he 
was there last. He was known to grow righteously indignant at 
the presentation of an old hotel bill, to even threaten to with- 
draw his patronage ; then, to close the interview by apologizing 
for his brusqueness, and cordially inviting the clerk to “Come 
up an’ frolic a month; ’twill do you lots o’ good, sah. The 
fishin’ is remarkably fine, you understand. As to that bill, 
why just let me ‘O. K.’ it, an’ you send it in to our Gen’ral 
Superintendent. Understand me, ’twill be paid promptly, sah, 
promptly.” ‘The clerk became obsequious beneath the Colonel’s 
smooth tongue and the sparkle of the Colonel’s diamond (?) 
pin. 

At home the Colonel made no pretension to vulgar display. 
His cabin had one room. In one end of it was a slat-bottomed 
bunk, upon which was a straw mattress, an old American flag 
serving asa bedspread. ‘The other furniture was in keeping. 
In warm weather the star spangled banner was used as a sheet, 
and the Colonel patriotically rolled himself up in it and laid 
down to pleasant dreams, “soothed and sustained by the un- 
faltering trust ” that the prospect of to-day may be the golden 
or silvern reality of to-morrow. | 

Colonel Jackson was a reputed bachelor of fifty years. Per- 
haps he was a bachelor from force of habit. When of a suscep- 
tible age his environment was not propitious; that is, there 
were no eligible women to speak of in his section of the terri- 
tory. Afterward when conditions changed, he had been so long 
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single that he was not inclined to assume the responsibilities of 
afamily. ‘This was the explanation of the Colonel’s life current 
in the camp, but, of course, it may have been totally erroneous. 

_ At least, he 


so far as his 
most intimate 
acquaintances 
| knew, and his 
effusive gal- 
lantry to 
women lent 
strong confir- 
| 4 mation to the 
ili suspicion. 
Colon e 
The Colonel's boudoir. ‘Jacks on’s 
special delight was the syndicate. He would figure and 
work for weeks in collecting together a string of bonded 
interests, with assays, abstracts of title, engineers’ certifi- 
cates, prospectuses, etc., all covered with red ink and red 
tape and golden seals. This flaming budget of prima facie evi- 
dence was often as alluring and seductive as the modern debent- 
ure gold bond of a defunct Western Farm Mortgage Trust 
Company. The acme of his ambition was achieved when his 
name was published in the “Daily Crusher” as “the repre- 
sentative of a powerful English syndicate about to close a great 
deal in valuable mining properties.” 

The Colonel talked learnedly of geological formations and 
metallurgical conditions. No prospect was ever called to his 
attention that did not remind him of some other prospect that 
had been sold or leased at high figures. 

The Colonel’s presence in a camp was an inspiration. Falter- 
ing hopes were buoyed up by his voluble sophistry. 

The plea of confession and voidance was often resorted to by 
the Colonel when the facts were at variance with his conclusions 
—as, indeed, they frequently were. “I know, but,” prefaced 
many replies, full of sophistry, sentiment, sarcasm or soft soap. 
He was also a skilled heterophemist, and a delightful egotist. 
To the complaints of the discouraged tenderfoot he was wont to 
say: “I know, but jest look at Tabor! an’ Bowen! an’ me/ 
Whar would we ’a been, sah, ef we’d given up to unsurmout- 
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able obstacles ? Shakespeare knowed his business when he writ 
them burnin’ words: ‘In th’ bright dictionary o’ youth, thar is 
no sich a word ez Fail!’ No, sah! li should be th’ motto o’ 
th’ successful miner. Understand me, I’ve no patience with ’em 
ez is chicken-hearted ; they never won, ez th’ poet says, ‘fair 
ladies ;’ an’ he might hev added, ‘nor pay dirt, neither.’” 

“Hope wuz intended to spring ’ternal in th’ human breast. 
Ef we differ with hope, you understand, th’ heart is made sick, 
’ez the gospel says. Hope an’ Faith is twins. No man, woman 
nor child never struck it rich thet didn’t hope agin hope ; an’ no 
syndicate ever got took in thet had no faith. Faith, you under- 
stand, is th’ gist-o’ things hoped fur, an’ so th’ two goes hand in 
hand. Yes, sah!” 

The Colonel, though laying no especial claims to oratory, 
held, nevertheless, the enviable reputation of being “no slouch.” 
He was said to be at his best in this line when he had “a couple’ 
of drinks ahead.” At all local gatherings of his political party, 
he was in demand as a speaker. On one occasion when the 
county convention had adopted a platform containing a stirring 
resolution on free coinage of silver, the subject of our sketch was 
cheered to the echo after delivering, in strident tones, a speech 
which had the following impassioned close : 

“Th’ ’monetization o’ silver in ’73, sah, wuz a foul an’ bloody 
crime. Yes, Mr. Chairman, a damnable felony thet cries out 
loud to highest heaven—an’ beyent. I know Justice may be 
moah er less slow (hic) like, sometimes; but, sah, understand 
me, she gets thar jest the same. 


‘¢Truth serushed to earth will rise agin, 
Fur th’ ternal years o’ God are her’n.” 


“Now, Mr. Chairman, in the languidge o’ th’ resolution, I 
say, as fur me an’ mine, give me free silver or give ws death. 
With free silver, you understand, an’ plenty o’ it, who, Mr. 
Chairman, can see the hurrah-scope o’ th’ near an’ ’mediate 
future o’ this heah camp? I repeat, sah, who? (hic) Who? 

“ Agin, th’ total, grand, aggregate out-put o’ our rock-ribbed 
an’ silver-lined, Mr. Chairman —State — young Commonwealth 
—stimerlated as she will be, you understand, by th’ stimerlus, 
or stimerlant, o’ th’ renewed an’ increased prosperity will cause 
th’ effete Gold-Bugs in th’ East to totter, ef not to tremble, 
frum center to (hic) ’scumference on their golden thrones in 
Wall Street. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, with our feet— all fours — understand 
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me, planted on this solid (hic) silver, Mr. Chairman, plank an’ 
platform, we’re bound to go marchin’ on to vict’ry, sah! at th’ 
Ides o’ November, in great shape, an’ all hades can’t head us 
off. I thank you!” 

Though the Colonel had never struck anything particularly 
rich before going to Cripple Creek, he had never lost confidence 
in his last venture, whatever that may have been. 

While waiting for development work to justify his glowing 
predictions, he semi-occasionally indulged, it is true, in little 
games of “draw,” but the bets, you know, were only to add zest 
to the game. 


Last summer when the agent of an English 
syndicate came unheralded to look at some prop- 
erties Colonel Jackson had been instrumental in 
calling to its attention, he found the Colonel 
behind a bar. But, the Colonel was not discom- 
. fited. With admirable self-possession he put on 
pape S* his coat, whispered to a bystander to look after 
things and went out with the visitor. After 
they had left the saloon, Colonel Jackson apol- 
ogized to the representative of capital : 

“T don’t drink nothin’ (hic), you understand, ’cept once in a 
mighty long while I do wet up a trifle jest to keep from gettin’ 
onsocial an’ too slack-twisted— none o’ th’ boys does. The 
Keeley (hic) cure would famish to death up heah, sah, dead sure ! 
You understand me, I’m th’ only real gentleman o’ leisure in th’ 
camp, an’ while I’m waitin’ for th’ Vice-President o’ my Lake 
County properties to get back, I jest len’ a hand now an’ then to 
some o’ my old friends at hustlin’ beer, sah, out o’ pure (hic) 
friendship! I don’t believe, understand me, in lettin’ fortune 
sep’rate good friends. ‘Them fellers down thar at th’ bar air my 
kind o’ people.” 

The agent noticed the Colonel appeared a trifle unsteady on 
his feet, and that his clothes were shinier than on his former 
visit ; but he let him proceed. 

“T know ’taint in keepin’ eggsactly, but, sah, I won’t let 
ambition, false pride, or th’ fickle goddess o’ (hic) fortune come 
atwixt us. Of course, ’tis certain as a foregone conclusion can 
ever be thet I’ll be rollin’ in the lap o’ wealth an’ luxury by this 
time next year, sah ; but I allus believed in standin’ in with th’ 
boys, fur, you understand, a feller may be poor hisself some 
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day—— By th’ way, you don’t mind lettin’ me have a V, 
Majah, till we get th’ syndi— (hic) — cate >—— 

The Colonel did not finish, for he had accidently stepped into 
an old shaft in Squaw Gulch, and, despite the effort of the 
agent to catch him, went to his death. 

The news of Colonel Jackson’s untimely death spread like 4 
wild-fire through the camp. Hank Simmonds, the barkeeper 
at “ Pat Casey’s”— a rival to “Jackson’s place ”— remarked to 
the English agent that evening : 

“It’s too—— bad! The Col’nel was pop’lar with the boys. 
He took sich a rosy-like side o’ things—‘ liked a frolic,’ as he 
put it. He was n. g. asa saloon man; trusted too much, and 
there was some as said he was shot too much. “Taint no use 
now ter kick ’bout that. Say, stranger, do yer know the old 
Col’nel was h—1 in predicating great things o’ that mine, but. 
this is the fust time I ever knowed o’ his bein’ strictly in tt! 

“This ison me. How will yer hev it, straight or—— Jest 
help yerself—you fust ! 

“Well, stranger, her’s to th’ memory, an’ a green grave fur 
th’ ole Col’nel.” 

There was a clinking of glasses and a gurgling sound. Across 
the room was a crowd of miners surrounding a table. The 
silence was only broken by the nervous clatter of the ivory chips. 
The game ‘must not stop simply because the Colonel had been 
“called,” and had “ passed in his chips.” 

“Old Hardridge, a ’59er, removed his 
pipe long enough to observe : 

“Some says th’ Col’nel was more or less 
riotous-like in his younger days after he 
sold the ‘Golden Paragon ;’ others says ’ 
he spent his wad a-buildin’ a home for old 4 
wimmin. Like’s not he blowed it in in E 
part on both. He would save "bout as E 

A '59er. much money as a No. 1 sieve would save 
o’ water. But, what’s the dif.? Money’s no good ’cept to be 
blowed in. Is it, mister? No, yer bet yer sweet life, ’taint. ‘ 
I thinks a feller orter kinder check up th’ bad he does by bein’ 
‘open-handed to th’ good. Thet’s the kind o’ Christian th’ 
Col’nel was. He didn’t make no bones o’ bein’ one o’ the boys, 
and he did no blowin’ ’round camp ’bout helpin’ th’ poor.” 

“ Nobody would ever a’ knowed thet he bought th’ wooden leg 
for Sandy th’ time he got ketched in th’ blast ef th’ doctor 
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hadn’t give him away. Ef there be a heaven, which I don’ 
*spress no opinion on one way nor t’other, yer can bet your sweet 
life Col’nel Jackson is iv it, an’ more’n likely he has got a claim 
staked and bounded afore now.” ; 

The next day a collection was taken up “for a benefit to the 
Colnel,” whose available assets made 
a respectable funeral doubtful. The 
list was headed by Dave Oyster, the 
faro-dealer. Dave hadn’t said much, 
but Pat Casey, who went around 
with the subscription paper, gave it 
out cold that Dave “came down 
handsome with a $50 bill, and 
} remarked that he would do as much 
M for any other rooster who always 
mystood pat by a camp like the Colonel 
# did, and never jumped the game.” 

The day after the Colonel’s funeral 
a pasteboard box came by express, 
addressed in afeminine hand. It was 
from Denver, and was filled with cut 
flowers. No name accompanied it. 
Dave Oyster, faro-dealer. Hank Simmonds remarked, as he 
gazed on the beautiful flowers: 

“The Col’nel used ter say to me, a-winkin’ confidential-like : 
‘Every laddy has his lassy, all the same have I.’ Of course, I 
jest thought he was a-joshin’ me then, but blamed ef I now don’t 
kinder b’lieve the old cuss had a solid girl an’ that the syndicate 
he used ter go ter Denver so frequent ter see wore calico. 
When a feller thinks how the ole Col’nel could shove poetry and 
sling English, *twouldn’t be so mighty surprisin’ ef he had 
mashed mor’n one female heart ; besides, when he fixed up, he 
really looked more or less like a gentleman.” 

This sketch would naturally end here, were it not obviously 
unfair for Simmonds to unintentionally mislead. The simple 
fact in regard to the flowers was that Colonel Jackson had 
ordered them on his last visit to Denver. It may not be irrele- 
vant to say that he did it not so much because he wanted the 
flowers, though, indeed, fond of them, as that he wished a cer- 
tain party with him to be impressed by a display of a wealth 
that permits indulgence to fanciful tastes. The young woman 
at the greenhouse had directed the little box in her own hand 
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when she entered the order, “ Both box and bill to be sent on 
first proximo to Col. I. Jackson, Frémont, Colo.” Of course, 
the bill which came by mail afterward was never paid, but 
Colonel Jackson’s death made no difference as to that. 

The flowers were put on the old fellow’s grave. Whether 
they emphasized a life full of disappointments by their tardy 
arrival; whether they were a silent tribute to that life’s 
hopeful expectancy —its chief characteristic, perhaps — or 
whether we should scent in their delicate perfume the suggestion 
of a sweeter life beyond — the life of realized hopes — the reader 
may decide. 

Topeka, Kan. | W. C. CAMPBELL. 
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HALLUCINATIONS OF THE SENSES AND SPIRITISM. 


Die The great number of new 
religious ideas or beliefs 
which have sprung into ex- 


istence during the latter 
' half of this century may be 
| the fruit of false percep- 
tions or hallucinations of 
the senses. It is scientif- 
ically understood that an 
hallucination is a false per- 
ception of one or other of 
the senses. That is, when 
a person hears, sees, feels or 
otherwise perceives as real 
something that has only a 
subjective existence — that 
is, an existence purely in the 
mind of the person. A large 
portion of the people of the 
world are so constituted, 
suffering from nervous dis- 
order, that they habitually see figures, faces, hear rappings, 
blows and other noises, taste poisons, smell offensive odors, con- 
verse with persons and perceive many other things, all of which 
have not the slightest existence outside theirown minds. These 
persons will affirm that they see, hear, feel and smell what only 
exists in their gray matter, and no amount of argument can 
alter the conviction. 

Maybe you will ask, how do you know it is simply subjective ? 
The answer is, that a person so affected sets up the correctness 
of his senses against the opinion of the sane world ; besides, 
there are ample proofs quoted by Professor Huxley and Dr. 
Henry Maudsley of persons who fortunately had hallucinations 
while their power of judgment was not in any way impaired. 
We will quote but one instance, a celebrated case, that of Nico- 
lai, a bookseller of Berlin. The worthy burgher watched his 
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Seeing figures beside him night and day. 
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own case closely and has giyen a full and correct report concern- 
ing it. On seeing figures beside him night and day he asked his 
wife whether she did not see them, and when she replied that 
she saw nothing Nicolai sent straightway for a physician. 

He,says: “After I had recovered from the first impression of 
. terror, I never felt myself particularly disturbed by these appari- 
tions, as I considered them to be what they really were—the 
extraordinary consequences of indisposition ; on the contrary, I 
endeavored, as much as possible, to preserve my composure of 
mind, that I might remain distinctly conscious of what passed 
within me.” After four weeks the figures began to speak. His 
physician recommended the loss of blood. During the operation 
swarms of human figures hovered around him, but in a few 
hours they finally vanished, never to return again. Nicolai was 
a well man again. 

To say that this man was insane because he saw and 
heard these apparitions, would be folly ; but, had he lost 
his judgment and insisted that they were objective 
and real, and that the world was deceiving him 
in pretending not to see . 
and hear what he did, then 
unquestionably Nicolai 
would have to be called 
insane. Insanity does not 
consist in having false 
perceptions, but in the 
believing that they are 
not false. : 

Nearly everybody has a 
friend or knows intimate- 
ly some one who insists that he sees, hears 
or otherwise perceives at times what is im- 
possible for the world to discern as he does. pet ery apr 
Such persons are probably active professional blood. 
and business men, often quite successful, and yet but too fre- 
- quently such delusions cause much mischief and misery in busi- 
ness and social life. That such persons are insane is beyond a 
shadow of doubt. All lunatics are not inmates of asylums, nor 
are they even proper subjects for other surveillance than that of 
guarding against pseudo-perceptions; for persons so afflicted 
invariably are glib of tongue, strong in persuasive powers and 
ever honestly in earnest in the expression of whatever idea pos- 
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sesses them. Such persons are competent to humbug three- 
fourths of the world, because the majority accept for true state- 
ments made by persons whose reputations are clean and above 
reproach. Science accepts none of these. If a statement is con- 
trary to the consensus of human experience and knowledge, no 
amount of good intentions or personal honesty ought to grant 
it credence for an instant. Such statements must be scientif- 
ically verified, inasmuch that they must be as clear to the whole 
world as to the one who utters them. 

Of course insanity only exists as long as preconceived false 
ideas are persisted in. For instance, St. Paul, Mahomet, Joan 
of Arc and others, while under the influence of some nervous dis- 
arder, undoubtedly spoke to —apparitions. It would be consid- 
ered ludicrous to say that these 
notables were insane; how- 
ever, they had but few such 
visitations, and as St. Paul and 
Mahomet were epileptics and 
Joan of Arc’s nervous system 
> was highly strung and strained 
by religious influences, the 
cause of the visitations must 
be charged to temporarily de- 
ranged or disordered nervous 
ganglions. Had they contin- 
ued to constantly see and hear 
apparitions and persisted in 
the correctness of their senses, 
history would be the loser, 

Joan of Are spoke to— apparitions. and mankind would not have 
heard of their names, unless discovered in some asylum’s records. 

It isa fact full of instruction to know that the apparitions 
which have been seen at different ages were in harmony with 
the dominant beliefs of the age. Henry Maudsley says: “It is 
not probable that any one could be found, at the present day, to 
affirm that he had seen an old woman riding. through the air on 
a broom-stick to a witches’ meeting, because the belief in witch- 
craft is happily well-nigh extinct ; but two or three hundred years 
ago. when it would have been thought something like blasphemy to 
doubt the being and doings of witches, persons of character and 
veracity might have been found to avouch it solemnly. In like 
manner apparitions of Satan were not uncommon in the Middle 
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Ages to persons who, like Luther, were in earnest spiritual con- 
flict with him; but there is no instance on record, so far as I 
know, of such an apparition having ever been seen by an ancient 
Greek or Roman. The Satan of the Middle Ages, who gave 
Luther so much trouble, had not then been invented.” 

We all know how Luther once hurled his ink-stand at his 
Satanic Majesty, and at another time how he meets the devil in 


his cell—evidently after Luther had got on better and more. 


friendly terms with the Prince of Darkness, for he says: “As I 
knew it was the devil, I paid no attention and went to sleep.” 
Can it be questioned but 
that the constant brood- 
ing about the devil was 
the real cause of Luth- 
er’s apparition? And 
it may be asked, if 
Luther had been an an- 
cient Roman would he 
have seen the devil ? 

It is only of late years 
that our spirit-rapping, 
family ghost-raising, 
cabinet scenes and the 
complete paraphernalia 
of spiritism or spiritual- 
ism have come into ex- 
istence. Why ? Because 
they had not been in- 
vented before. As we 
have shown, two or Hurled his ink-stand at his Satanic Majesty. 
three hundred years ago witches were fashionable, and the old- 
fashioned ghost, who was mostly a white, indistinct shade, 
floated about, but our forefathers did not hold daily converse 
with persons from behind the veil, and actually see, feel and even 
get married to them. 

In our country, there are thousands who have developed false 
ideas to such an extent that it is their nightly pleasure to become 
persuaded that some medium, almost invariably a fraud, brings 
to them deceased persons from whom the poor lunatics take 
instructions concerning their daily avocations. The honest 
ones unquestionably have apparitions, and the advice given by 
the too sane mediums often causes mischief and misery. Thesc 
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poor creatures (not the mediums), otherwise perfectly sane, are 
as much deluded as those suffering from delirium tremens. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the hallucinations of sight 
the latter undergo— green frogs, rats, mice, snakes crawl - 
on the floor, over the bed and upon their chest and arms, 
while the patients push them aside under great terror. The 
deranged nerves, made so by alcoholic poison, soon regain, 
through abstemiousness and medical treatment, their normal 
condition and the sufferer 
is freed from such subject- 
ive companions. It is not 
so. easy to remove false per- 
ceptions which have become 
a person’s religion, especi- 
ally after the judgment has 
been impaired. Doctor 
Maudsley, the greatest au- 
thority on the subject, be- 
lieves that unfortunately it 
is very little that he can say, 
“for, when once they have 
taken firm hold of a person 
they are seldom got rid of. 
Over and over again the ex- 
periment has been tried of 
proving to the hallucinated 

As I knew it was the Devil, I went to sleep. patient in every possible way, 
and by every imaginable device, that his perceptions are false, 
but in vain.” 

The causes of hallucinations are numerous — exhaustion of the 
nerve-centers by excessive fatigue, mental or bodily, or by 
starvation, or by disease, or by this Mohammedan receipt: 
“Fast seven days in a lonely place and take incense with you, 
such as benzoin, aloes-wood, mastic and odoriferous wood from 
Soudan, and read the chapter (from the Koran) one thousand and 
one times in the seven days [that surely ought to bring the most 
obstinate spirit into view] a certain number of readings, namely 
for every one of the five daily prayers. That is the secret, and 
you will see indescribable wonders—drums will be beaten beside 
you and flags hoisted over your head, and you will see spirits 
full of light and of beautiful and benign aspect.” At least so 
says Doctor Kirinzinger, in his Upper Egypt. 
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But any one can try for himself in a simpler and less ascetic 
manner how the senses can be deluded. “Let any one stoop 
down with his head hanging low for a minute, and when he 
raises it he will have, besides a 
feeling of giddiness, a sound of 
singing or ringing in his ears, 
and may see a flash or two of 
light before his eyes; and 
there are some persons who 
see actual figures for the mo 
ment. These sensations are 
hallucinations; there is no 
light, no sound, no figure out- 
side to cause them; they are 
owing to the stimulation of 
their respective nerve-centers 
by a congestion of blood in the 
brain, which has been _pro- 
duced by the hanging down 
of the head.” Through the air on a Broomstick. 

Few persons can be prevailed on to believe that their senses 
are easily fooled, and yet few of us can detect the most simple 
and clumsy of sleight-of-hand tricks. A child, after a few days’ 
practice, can delude a roomful of adults by a trick that has only 
to be once explained for one to realize how slow the sense of sight 
is. We all know that the ear has to be thoroughly drilled to 
appreciate good music — that a first night at an opera is rarely 
satisfactory, except to professionals with exceedingly sensitively- 
trained hearing. It is so with pictures, landscapes and objects 
generally —the eye must be accustomed to them before all is 
truly taken in. Again the eyesight is dazzled and deluded by 
tinsel and shams. Uneducated persons take as much pleasure 
out of pieces of green glass, paste and other imitations of gems 
as they would out of the real. All of which only goes to prove 
that the senses are not reliable if not properly trained and kept 
under rigid control. “Those who have eyes let them see,” is all 
very nice, but many have eyes, yet see not, and ears and hear not, 
and noses that smell what does not exist. 

Anybody van start up a lively itching in a roomful of guests 
by dilating earnestly on the activity and prowess of the nimble 
flea, yet there may not be a flea within five miles of the room. 
The preconceived idea is there and that is enough to start the 
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itching and yet many persons thus affected cannot be convinced 
that their trouble is only subjective, though the probability is 
they have not had a flea on them in a year. 

Every observant person can easily multiply similar illustra- 
tions. The question to be seriously considered is, may a reli- 
gion —for spiritism assumes to be nothing else — be respected 
as such when its adepts persist in preaching and postulating a 
creed which tends to make lunatics? For the principle of 
spiritualism is that the dead can be brought back to earth; that 
they can be seen, spoken to, felt and be otherwise associated 
with. ‘To say that all spiritualists are frauds would be decidedly 
unfair, for many of them— too many, unfortunately — are 
deluded by apparitions. ‘Ihe constant seeking, longing, brood- 
ing, and trying in every conceivable way to see ghosts finally 
disturbs the equilib- 
rium of the nerve- 
centers, and then, but 
too truly, their hopes 
materialize. Once 
that condition has been 
reached, deception be- 
comes bliss, and the 
veriest humbug is pro- 
moted to a full-fledged 
saint. Dirty, fatty, 
greasy, repulsive creat- 
ures become divinities; 
even the police-court 
exposures fail to shake 
the dreadful belief — 
acurse a million times 
more horrible than al- 
coholism or the opium 
habit. For these there 

A lively itching in a roomful of guests. is hope, but he or she 
that once sees spooks, in a fit of religious exaltation, is nearly 
always beyond cure. 

Is this monstrosity to go unchecked because the Constitution 
recognizes religious freedom ? Has not the state a right to pre- 
vent the making of lunatics and the bringing up of families 
under such conditions, to say nothing of the transmission of 
deranged nervous systems to children, even if all this be done 
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under the cloak of religion? Is it supposable that Americans 
would stand for one hour the horrors of the Inquisition, though 


in the name of Christianity ? There can be no possible objec- | 


tion to those who desire to believe in spirits ; since man made 
records, such a belief has been known to exist, and, be it for 
good or evil, it is part of the world’s life, and probably as long 
as idealism lasts so will endure some form of belief in super- 
naturalism. This, however, is not in the least to be somparc’ 
with a belief that deceased persons 
can, and are, brought back and do 
converse and act like living beings. 
The mere belief in those apparitions 
would not be so objectionable were 
it confined to them ; but when spirits 
are materialized and poor deluded 
persons are deranged in consequence 
by such practices, is it not of grave 
enough importance to call for more 
than contemptuous sneers, pooh- 
poohings and supercilious superior- 
ity on the part of the average un- 
believer in spookism ? If you knew 
that your neighbor indulged exces- 
sively in belladonna so as to pro- 
duce ghosts for his own private 
satisfaction —that he taught openly — 
that belladonna was the only simon- _ pirty, fatty, greasy, repulsive 
pure spirit-medium, and admin- creatures become divinities. 
istered it freely to all the simpletons who from curiosity or 
imbecility cared to take it—do you think it would be safe to 
allow such a lunatic to go unchecked, because he claimed it was 
his religion to raise ghosts for his personal edification ? Indeed 
you would not ; and we earnestly and emphatically think society 
has a right to thoroughly investigate the matter, and to stop, if 
possible, the apparition-creating business. 
Chicago. VALENTIA. 
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PHILIP 
A STUDY IN VERACITY 


It was a very loud ring at the 
door-bell which introduced 
Philip to us. And he, standing 
there with his basket of oddly- 
assorted merchandise, was so 
disproportionately small to the 
noise which he had made that I 
laughed outright when I saw 
him. 

“Dis is Philip,” he said, mak- 
ing himself known by the simple 
announcement. 

I nodded. 

“JT didn’t know but what you’d 
tink it was me brudder; he’s got 
-de same face as me,” he went on, 
as he spread his wares out upon 
the carpet. “We bees twins, 
only he ain’t so good a boy as 
me. I’m a very good boy.” ‘This statement was made with 
such perfect. gravity that it carried conviction with it. 

“I’m sure you are,” I murmured, looking into his earnest 
brown eyes. 

“And I’m pretty smart,” continued he, as he hung a pair of 
red cotton suspenders over one arm to display them. “I make 
quite much money some days. To-day,” a shade of sadness 
crept into his wistful little face, and his voice shook a trifle, “I 
ain’t had much luck.” 

The appeal was irresistible. I bought half his stock on the 
spot, and the cloud cleared from the tiny face. “You must be 
a very kind lady,” he said, and somehow I felt him to be a 
student of character. 

Having thus made our acquaintance, Philip came often. He 
particularly admired the young lady of the family. She looked 
like his sister, he said, which fact was supposed to account for 
his partiality, for she herself took no stock in Philip. She said 
that she distrusted him. 


Standing there with his basket. 
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I was indignant. To distrust that frank little fellow seemed 
so unjust. But she was obdurate ; so it was I alone who sat it 
out with Philip and listened to tales of his cruel father, and his 
mother’s hardships, and to accounts of the wicked conduct of 
his twin, which would have melted a heart of stone. It was 
true some of the stories had a fishy flavor, but I could sympa- 
thize with Philip’s struggle with a naturally active imagination. 

His small body was not clean, and his clothes had the unmis- 
takable odor of constant wear clinging to their ample folds — 
for they were miles too big for him. 

“Why do you not 
bathe oftener, Philip?” 
I asked, sternly, 
day. Then came apit- | ’ 
iful tale of fruitless and 
futile attempts to bathe 
in the lake, and of cruel 
policemen who drove 
him off each time he 
attempted to perform 
his ablutions there. 

“ But your clothes — Philip's tale of woe. 
they smell horribly. Cannot your mother wash them at night ?” 

“She does wash ’em every night.” 

“Not your trousers! They cannot have been washed lately,” 
I exclaimed. 

“You mean me pants. Dey smell bad, because dey’re so old. 
I have wore dese pants “leven years.” 

“Why, Philip, ever since you were a baby !” 

“Yessum, I always wear pants very long, two or eight or 
"leven years.” 

“Tle doesn’t comprehend time at all,” I said, apologetically, 
to the young lady who unfortunately had just entered the room. 

“Pooh! He isn’t as innocent so he looks,” she affirmed, 
stoutly. 

As time went on, Philip’s stories grew apace. Finding me at 
first gullible, then interested to see what he would tell, he gained 
confidence as I lost it, and his tales were simply marvels of 
imaginative skill. 

The baby who sometimes figured as “he,” sometimes as “she,” 
we learned was wholly mythical, as were his sister and twin 
brother. His father, “who played in de tee-ay-ter,” was also a 
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shadowy image. His mother there was no getting around. 
People are bound to have mothers at some time of their exist- 
ence, and Philip’s was not yet dead. 

The odd thing was that although we proved that we knew his 
tales were pure fiction, he always stoutly maintained that they 
were true, and he never admitted to so much as stretching the 
truth even a trifle. 

Among the stories which Philip was fond of relating, were many 
of the doings of his dog. That animal was described as “ tarrier,” 
pug, bull dog, “rat-an’-tan,” and even as hound or mastiff if he 
felt that occasion demanded it. Indeed it is hard to imagine an 
occasion to which Philip’s 
fancy could not rise with a 
dog of suitable dimensions. I 
was moderately certain by this 
time that no living dog ree- 
ognized Philip as master, but 
I took the pains to look the 
matter up from mere curios- 
ity. Of course I found that 
he had lied. His mother told 
me that he had never owned 
won of any sort. But know- 

—— il ing from his fondness for our 

f { dogs that he would love a pet 
77| of that kind, I ascertained 
A that there would be no domes- 
tic objection to his having a 
puppy, and I determined upon 
a plan to show the lad the 
shamefulness of lying and to 
teach him a lesson. 

One day when he was due at our house on his regular ped- 
dling trip, I made sure that he had left home, and then sent to 
his house a funny, shaggy puppy of nondescript breed which I 
had got for him. 

As Philip was exhibiting his wares to me that day I artfully 
led the conversation to dogs in general and to his dog in par- 
ticular. This time he called it a “tarrier ” and said its name was 
Pompey, and his small face glowed with enthusiasm and love 
as he told of the animal’s wonderful sagacity and its fondness 
for its master. 


The pup rolled down the stairs. 
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“Philip,” said I gravely, “will you take me to your house 
and show me your dog ?” 

“Sure!” said the undaunted Philip. 

I put on my hat slowly to give him an opportunity to back 
down, but he seemed willing and even eager to show me this 
canine prize, which had meanwhile developed into a pug with 
bull-dog characteristics. 

As we went along I was divided between pre at his false- 
hoods and wonder at his audacity. He was an enigma to me 
and I was curious to know how he would account for the pres- 
ence of the puppy. 

Of course I knew that he was figuring upon pretending sur- 
prise and grief because his dog had disappeared, and I was 
secretly gloating upon my coming triumph and the small man’s 
discomfiture. 

Seeing us approach, his mother, who was ignorant of my ruse, 
opened the door and the pup came © rolling : down the steps. 

Nota vestige of sur- us. 
prise showed in Philip’s 
face as the dog came 
bounding toward us. 
With a look of mild 
rebuke he turned to 
me: “Dere, lady, dat’s 
me dog. Hi! Pomp, ———— 
come to Philip!” and Two small animals... 
in an instant those two small animals were rolling and tumbling 
together in glee, one just as irrepressible and irresponsible as 
the other. 

And to my surprise and chagrin it was I—and not Philip — 
who was embarrassed, and I turned and came away, followed by 
the small boy’s reproachful gaze. 

Explain it ? You explain it yourself. I can only vouch for the 
fact that neither boy nor dog had ever seen each other until 
that minute. The subject has never been broached by Philip 
or me since. 

That was a year ago. I still see Philip at times and I listen 
to his confidences as of yore. He has lately decided upon his 
profession. I heartily approve the choice and I am giving him 
what encouragement I can, for I feel sure that he must succeed 
in it. He is going to be a reporter for a daily paper. 

Chicago. MariE More 
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Kit in his Siwash dug-out canoe. 


To make a long story short, it happened in just this wise : 

Okanogan Kit— not a soul in the whole Cascade Range knew 
him by any other name — had long since left the out-posts of 
civilization behind him and poled his solitary way up the swift 
Skagit, in a Siwash “dug-out” canoe, to where it receives the 
Sawk, and on up the Sawk to where that stream receives the 
foam-flecked waters of a dozen mountain brooks, clear and deep 
in their pools as the eyes of the Madonna, and as white as a pearl 
where their waters boil and foam between great slippery bowl- 
ders. He was “tired o’ folks” and had had enough of men, so he 
told himself, and wanted a taste — no, not a taste, but a long. 
draught — of the blessed society of solitude! 

For once, at least, he found what he wanted, and plenty of it, 
too. For three months thereafter he had not seen a human face. 

He had built his solitary cabin, cooked and eaten his solitary 
meals, hunted his solitary hunts, slept upon his solitary bunk of 
fragrant fir needles, and thought his solitary thoughts to the 
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full and unhindered content of his solitary heart! And there 
was a deep and mighty content in it all, and in the awful, 
speechless grandeur of the mountain crags which stood their 
friendly, faithful guard about him, 
that fed his soul with a satisfying 
portion. 

But at last there came a day—a 
day when timbered slopes and higher 
snow-capped peaks took on a tenderer 
blue, and the air was as soft and 
caressing as a woman’s hand — when 
the “thrug! thrug! ching!” of his 
pick, as he patiently chiseled the 
tunnel of his lode, inch by inch, into 
the dirt and rock of the mountain’s 
side, suddenly ceased. He leaned 
upon the handle of his pick and 
dreamed. The man who dreams, 
like the man who hesitates, is lost ! 

The man who dreams. After his eyes had dwelt for a few 
moments upon the soft, seductive blues of the interlapping 
cafions’ slopes, the discovery dawned upon him that they were 
not the vistas of God’s great temples of liberty, as he had 
hitherto fancied. They were prison walls. He longed for the 
liberty of human companionship. 

Dropping his pick as suddenly as the natural hireling drops 
his task at the stroke of the liberating hour, he went to his 
shanty with long, impatient strides. 

In less than an hour the strong current of the stream against 
which he had, in his coming, made such slow and painful prog- 
ress, was bearing his canoe swiftly down toward the Sound, and 
civilization. 

He could hardly repress a wild, exhilarating shout at the sight 
of the first settler’s cabin upon the banks, and he leaned over 
and scanned its one window and its doorway for a glimpse of a 
human face, as eagerly as though he expected to see a new race 
of beings. 

When he reached the lower waters of the Skagit, where he 
could connect with the little supply steamer that came up from 
Anacortes, he abandoned his canoe and boarded the swifter boat. 

At Anacortes he transferred his effects into the steamer for 
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Seattle, and paced the deck restlessly until the vessel swung 
alongside its dock at that metropolis of the Sound. 

It was evening, and the lights of the town glittered over its 
hillside terraces like a firmament of stars, looking, to his human- 
hungry eyes, like a splendid, mighty city. 

Pushing through the noisy crowd of dock-hands, porters and 
spectators, past the dark warehouses, across the railway tracks 
and up the street, he pressed on, eager to plunge into the very 
heart of the human whirl. 

Ah! what was that? Music? Yes! And classic music 
too; it must be confessed, even though the strains did escape 
from a basement concert hall. But it was better than classic to 
him! It was divine! He did not care for the liquor to which 
his admittance ticket entitled him. The faces, the applause and 
the music were all the intoxication that he could bear. He lin- 
gered until the last number had been played and the last song 


The Seattle docks at night. 
sung, then reluctantly drifted out upon the street again, at the 
heels of the rollicking crowd. 

Two well-dressed young men were so close to him that he 
could not avoid overhearing their conversation. 

“Well, now, old boy, you may think that I’ve shown you the 
town; but I haven’t. Lord, no; you haven’t seen a patchin’ of 
it till you’ve taken in the Whitechapel. There isn’t a place 
like it in all the wild-and-woolly-West — nor in all America, for 
that matter,” said number one. 

“Aw, that will be jolly; I’ve done awr own Whitechapel, 
don’t y’ know; but I did not know yon had one in America,” 
replied number two, who undoubtedly belonged to the “upper 
class ” of England. 

This was all that Okanogan Kit needed to determine the 
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direction of his steps. He followed closely after the “slum- 
mers.” ‘They had walked only a few blocks from the very busi- 
ness center of the city, when the character of the buildings and 
the hangers-on in front of them suddenly changed. Instead of 

palatial banks, sa- 


in loons and real-estate, 
Wy and newspaper 


i offices, there were 
rows of low 
“doggeries,” barrel- 
house saloons and 
Sailors’ boarding- 
" houses ; ; everywhere 


gly 


AL could be seen the oe 


“They seem 

havemorerooms than 

anything else down 

here, excepting 

pubs,” remarked the 

London stranger to 
his companion. 

“Oh, yes,” replied his Seattle friend, “you understand what 
that means! We’re not particularly proud of that feature of the 
city, but you know that sort of thing can’t be helped out here— 
at least that’s what the politicians tell us, and they ought to 
know. But just wait until we get to the Whitechapel, if you 
want to see life-on-the-rolling-deep and catch a glimpse of how 
the Bad- conducts himself on his quad- 
rennial town-tear.” 

“T say, man, is there any danger?” inquired the English- 
man, a trifle nervously. 

“No, not unless you put yourself in the way of it,” replied the 
Seattle man. “They used to have a quiet way of lifting a plank, 
inside the houses, and dropping such fellows as they found con- 
venient to make way with down into the waters below, for the 
whole district, as you will see, is built over the tide-flats, on 
pilings. But when a certain Japanese murder was openly com- 
mitted in the alley, the city authorities concluded that it was 
about time ‘to clean out the ranch, and they went at the job in 
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true Western style. When they got through with the round-up 
there were only about a hundred of the women allowed to stay. 
They are all owned by the biggest saloon in the city. Poor 


‘‘ Here we are,” said the Seattle man. 


devils! Their kind of life is as short as it is fast. Then they’re 
kicked into the street or into the grave.” 

“Here we are,” the speaker continued, as they reached an 
alley between a couple of saloons, scarce wider than the English- 
man’s broad shoulders. “Look out for the steps.” 

Although Okanogan Kit was, for a moment, tempted to enter 
one of the neighboring variety halls, which was still in full blast, 
though the hour was long past midnight, his inclination to 
explore the mysteries of the Whitechapel was too strong to be 
postponed, and he followed the two men, whose words he had 
been listening to, down the ladder-like stairs into the under- 
world beneath. 

He found himself in a long, narrow, planked street, extend- 
ing out toward the Sound. In the center of its length it 
was crossed at right angles by another similar street or alley. 
For a portion of the way these basement alleys were roofed over, 
while in other portions they were open to the sky. 

_ Although this hardy prospector was a stranger to the emotion 
of fear, he felt that he breathed better when standing in the 
funroofed portions of this avenue of sin, 
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Along each side of these alleys ranged what appeared to be a 
series of tiny frame cottages, each having from two to four low 
windows and a door opening upon the planked corridor. Some 
of these windows were closed, but others stood hospitably open, 
revealing a full view of their interiors, which were identical: A 
neatly carpeted parlor, well lighted and 
well furnished, with tables, easy chairs 
and lounges. Many of them even con- 
tained single pieces of furniture of re- 
markable richness, particularly quaint- 
ly-designed and inlaid cabinets and 
boxes, revealing glimpses of the rare 
and curious Oriental bric-a-brac with 
which they were stored. There was a 
brightness and cheer about these little 

A small, olive-hued face. parlors which touched the nomadic 
wanderer with a strange, drawing spell. How cosy they looked ! 
He stopped and scanned one of them with redoubled closeness, 
and tried to associate the idea of murder and crime with so home- 
like and inviting a place. 

But he could not realize the association. As his searching 
gaze was centered in the pleasing interior, he was startled by a 
merry little voice close by him. It was a low, short laugh, fol- 
lowed by the greeting: . 

“Hello, papa! Come in; come in!” 

Then the voice laughed more merrily still to see the rough, 
brawny, unshaven miner start like a frightened child. There, 
close by one of the open windows, sitting in a willow rocker, 
was a petite little maiden from Japan. 

“Waal ; now you’re talkin’!” said Kit, in confusion. 

“Yes; yes! Me talk, "Merican,” she replied, taking his 
meaningless exclamation. as a compliment to her linguistic 
acquirements. 

Okanogan Kit stood before her, his face suffused with a foolish 
grin. 

“What makes ye call me ‘ papa?’ ” he finally stammered. 

“Oh! ho! ho!” chimed the soft little laugh. “Dese w’is- 
kers,” she replied, flourishing her dainty hand around her plump 
little chin. 

“Youre a funny little cuss, sure ’nough!” sheepishly re- 
sponded Kit. 

Just as his broad, good-natured face was relapsing into the 
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grin. which instinctively strove to hide his embarrassment, the 
door in the rear of the room opened slightly, and a small olive- 
hued face appeared for a moment and then as quickly withdrew. 

It was followed by the laughing calls of her less modest com- 
panion at the window, summoning her to come and see a 
“mountain-man.” As the conversation was entirely in the 
tongue of the Mikado, Kit was in puzzled ignorance of its 
meaning. 

At last the door opened again and the object of these impor- 
tunities glided into the room. Okanogan Kit lifted the gaze of 
his big, clear, honest blue eyes upon her. The intended glance 
of a moment lengthened into a steady stare. He could not 
withdraw his gaze from her. Instead of the anglicized Mother- 
Hubbard gown in which the short figure of his first acquaintance 
was clothed, imparting a decidedly “chubby” appearance, the 
newcomer from the inner precincts of the house was clothed in a 
flowing robe of embossed silk of the most delicate tint and texture, 
and which combined the effect of elegant richness and filmy 
daintiness. It clung to her small, exquisite figure with a touch 
which was distinctively Oriental in its soft languor, and suited 
well the shrinking posture of her clasped hands and appealing 
face. 

The transparent olive hue of her face, hands and of her fore- 
arms, from which the folds of her flowing sleeves fell back in 
tempting negligee, was rich beyond the pale coloring of the most 
“famous” of Occidental complexions, and was crowned by ex- 
quisite features, large, black eyes and glossy black hair, done 
into the quaint forms which are seen upon the female figures in 
Japanese decorations. 

For several moments the grizzled miner stood transfixed by this 
vision of exquisite, elusive loveliness, which would have fascin- 
ated eyes far more habituated to feminine charms than his. To 
him she seemed like a rare and pure tropical flower. 

“Waal, I don’t mind if I do come in a minnit,” said Kit, at 
last, to the woman who had first engaged him in conversation. 

She met him at the outside door, where he had instinctively 
paused to scrape the edges of his heavy miner’s boots on the 
planks. 

When he was ushered into the lighted room in which his little 
“Jap” hostess had been sitting, he stared about in undisguised 
dismay. 

“Look a hyar— no offense — but — whar’s th’ tother un — an 
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—what you cal ’er? That Leetle Bo-Peep — whar’s she skipped 
to? Jest you trot her in agin. She’s the leetle un ez I wanter 
talk ter.” 
“Oh,no. Bhe ’fraid of papa; shecry ; she not belong here.” 
“Lord! Afeared o’ me? Waal, I hope ter be dam’d ef I’d 
harm a hair o*her head! You jest go’n tell herso, fer me!” 
A gold coin in the 
4 palm of his first ac- 
quaintance hastened 
ee her exit out of a rear 
door. 
= In a few moments 
Sey she returned, shaking 


No, no! ‘Lit’ Bo- 
Mm Peep’ no come. She 
cry, cry !” 
While he was waiting 
for this discouraging 
m message, he had heard 
—- ‘'§ the two men whom he 
had followed from the 
— concert hall talking 
outside. 

He was not visible to 
them, but he could plainly identify their voices. The Seattle 
man said : 

“Did you see that fellow who just went in there? Well, he’s 
a good specimen of the kind of game that gets trapped into this 
place — big-hearted fellows, with lots of money in their pockets 
and false ideas of the world’s pleasures in their heads. They 
come to town for a howling big time, and they don’t know any 
better way to have it than to blow in their money in the saloons 
and the dives of this sort. Poor, homeless devils! I'll warrant 
there isn’t a tenderer-hearted man in boots than that rough 
fellow !” 

“Waal, good-night, leetle Miss Moffat. I'll see ye agin some- 
time, when I ain’t in sech a hurry,” said Kit, half stumbling his 
way to the outer door, which he shut upon an astonished face 
and a merry laugh. 

“Look a hyar, pardner !” he called to the man whose compli- 
ment he had just overheard, 


‘“« Did you see that fellow that just went in?” 
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“Well ?” said the man, turning a pair of keen eyes upon the 
mountain-man. 

“Reckon ye ken tell me who’s’e boss o’ this hyar concarn ?” 

“Well,” replied the citizen, with a cynical smile, “that 
depends. When everything is running smooth the proprietor 
of that big saloon there is ‘boss’ of this place, after a fashion. 
But when there’s any trouble on hand, the Mayor rather runs it 
his way. Why? What’s the matter ?” 

“Jest this, pardner. There is a leetle gal in there what they 
ain’t no business tryin’ to corral with that kind o’ cattle. She 
ain’t none o’ their breed. I’m a goin’ ter git her out o’ thar, or 
my name ain’t Okanogan Kit. An’ I’ve got th’ dust ter put up 
fer it—an’ I’ll put up more’n dust for that leetle un, ef I git a 
good chance,” he added, with a chuckle. 

“Oh, I see. Want to marry the girl?” 

“ Now ye’re shoutin’.” 

“TIsn’t that a rather foolish thing for a man of your size to 
do ?” bluntly asked the citizen. 

“No, ’taint! If I didn’t knowed ye meant well by that thar 
talk I’d plunk ye one fer it. I’m on the right trail, stranger, ez 
ye’ll find ef ye fol- 
ler it up with me.” 

“Very well; 
help you all I can. 
You walk along | 
with us and [ll q 
point out the!) 
Mayor’s office to 
you.” 

Kit obeyed and 
they walked along 
in silence until the Seattle man again 
spoke. 

“You meet me at this entrance in the 
morning, at ten o’clock, and we'll see what gooq-night, leetle Miss 
can be done. Good-night.” Moffat. . .” 

“@’ night,” responded Kit. The two strangers had gone but 
a few rods when he called out after them. “Say, pardner !” 

“Yes.” 

“T’m much a-bleeged ter ye !” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the hearty response. 

Instead of going to a hotel or a room for the few remaining 
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hours of the night, the mountaineer sought the crest of the hill, 
from which his vision could dwell upon the splendid glacial head 
of Mt. Ranier. — 

The night was clear and cloudless, and under the sparkling 
moonlight the crowning snows of the peak were suffused with 
a soft, rosy flush, warmer than even this pilgrim among snows 
and crags could believe moonlight and snow to be capable of. 

On his other hand stretched the glistening leagues of the 
great inland sea of the Northwest, until its horizon was set with 
the broken and jagged outline of the magnificent Olympic Coast 
Range—an unexplored country, which the Indian has, for cen- 
turies, peopled with terrors, and which the white man believes 
is stored with wonderful wealth of gold and silver. It wasa 
mighty prospect, and under the spell of its sublimity the lonely 
mountaineer wrought out the course of his destiny. 

The appointed hour of the morning found Kit awaiting the 
arrival of his friend at the door of the Mayor’s office. 

“See hyar, pard,” said Kit, awkwardly, beckoning his com- 
panion aside before they entered the office, and speaking in a 
confidential tone, “s’pose you jest lay down th’ proposition ter 
th’ boss, an’ then [’ll drap in an’ back it up with th’ dust.” 

“Well, what shall I tell His Honor—anything particular 
aside from what I gathered from you last night ?” 

“Tell him jest what yer a min’ ter, only make it mighty 
strong !” and Kit winked a knowing wink and punched his com- 
panion a thrust in the floating ribs, which nearly capsized them. 

“ All right, Kit—a wink is as good asa nod toa blind horse — 
and I’ll do the best I can for you with the Mayor,” replied the 
citizen, as soon as he had recovered his breath. 

In a few moments the Mayor, a keen, brisk man, and the 
friend came out of the office. 

“D’ye make the riffle, boss?” eagerly whispered Kit to the 
Seattle man, pulling him violently aside by the coat-sleeve. 

“Yes; he’ll do it if he can.” 

“ And you say that the girl is all right — not like the rest of 
them ? And that you will marry her and take good care of her 
if she will consent ?” briefly questioned the Mayor, as they 
walked on in the direction of the Whitechapel district. 

“That’s th’ doctrine, boss; I’ll put up th’ dust ter do all o’ 
that,” excitedly responded Kit, drawing from his pocket a 
smooth leather pouch, which he opened sufficiently to display 
to the Mayor and his friend the snug nest of gold nuggets within, 
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“Oh, you won’t have to put up any bond or forfeit money on 
this deal,” laughed the Mayor. “But, by the way, where did 
you pick up those shiners ?” 

“Some hyar an’ some Jaa responded Kit. “But mostly in 
the Okanogan and Sauk countries.” 

He did not tell them that this was 
all that remained to him, since the 
failure of the bank in which he had 
_ deposited, out of the hard savings of 
a decade of successful placer-mining. 

On entering the Whitechapel they 
knocked repeatedly, but without re- 
. sponse, at the door which Kit had en- 
tered the night before. 

At last the Mayor stepped out upon 
; the open street and summoned a police- 
man, who administered a few sound 
whacks, with his baton, upon the door, 
' which was shortly opened by the 
frightened mistress of the apartment, 
who evidently considered herself the 
victim of a police raid. 

“Tl jest wait outside ’till I’m called 
fer,” said Kit, as the others entered. 
Ilis real reason for remaining outside 
was the feeling that he could not con- 
tain his restlessness inside four walls 
and sitting upon achair. It required a strong effort to do so 
even when he could pace back and forth in the alleyway. 

The Mayor quickly explained his mission and the expression 
of relief which spread over the olive face of his listener told him 
that he was thoroughly understood. 

“Tell her that the man loves her, has plenty of money and 
will take good care of her. Make her understand that!” was 
the Mayor’s injunction, to the Japanese woman as she vanished 
through the rear door to place Okanogan Kit’s astonishing pro- 
posal before “ Little Bo-Peep,” as he had called her. 

When she had passed out of the room, the Mayor turned to 
his friend and exclaimed : 

“Did you ever hear the equal of this thing ? But I must con- 
fess that I more than half believe the woman’s story. It don’t 
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seem as though the woman would know enough to concoct such 
a marvelous yarn on the spur of the moment, does it ?” 

“No, it doesn’t. And we can judge something of the proba- 
bility of the story by the girl’s appearance. Blood will tell, you 
know ?” replied the citizen. “It beats anything I ever heard !” 

“Say, suppose we keep the thing entirely to ourselves until 
after they have been married awhile. It would make the 
romance more complete. I'll give it to the paper just before the 
next campaign. It’ll make a mighty good story, please the 
newspaper boys, and not do my chances. for a second term any 
hurt with a certain class,” exclaimed the Mayor, with sudden 
inspiration. 

“ Agreed!” promptly answered the friend. 

The opening of the door and the first glimpse of the subject 
of their solicitation was more genuinely surprising to them than 
the denouement of the most startling play which they had ever 
witnessed. 

They instinctively arose, removed their hats, and bowed to 
the newcomer as deferentially as they would have done to their 
most respected lady acquaintance. Surely blood did tell, and 
it told them that the tiny, shrinking, perfectly-molded face 
before them was as wholly out of place in its environments ar 
the most fragile and delicate vase of rich Oriental porcelai 
would have been among the refuse bottles of a barrel-house 
From the top of the curious ornaments which pierced her shir 
ing black hair, to the hand-embossed flowers which bordered thi 
bottom of her gown, she was the composite of generations of 
aristocratic refinement. But it was in her face this refinement 
found its perfect flower, for her delicate features and rich color 
could be compared to nothing more truly than to some rare 

-exotic blossom, drooping with fragrance and fairy-like beauty. 

Her intense black eyes bore unmistakable evidence of pro- 
longed weeping. 

“What does she say ?” asked the Mayor when he was some- 
what recovered from the first shock of the surprise. 

“She says yes,” replied the other woman. 

“What else does she say ?” 

“Oh, she cry, cry an’ wish she may die.. She say she must go 
with him or stay here like rest of us.” 

“Well, is she ready to marry him now ?” 

The question was repeated to Little Bo-Peep by her friend, 
and a nod of the head was her answer. 
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“It’s all right, friend, and I’m ready to perform the ceremony. 
But hold on, have you got your license ?” 

He had not. While Kit’s friends walked to the street to hail 
a cab, he dropped behind and whispered to the woman : 

“Jest ax her ef she’d mind a puttin’ on th’ dress what she 
wore last night ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he joined his confederates, and - 
they were driven to the County Clerk’s office, where the proper 
marriage permit was secured. ‘Then they returned. 

When they entered the apartment where his bride was wait- 


Some rare exotic blossom. 


ing for him, the stalwart legs of Okanogan Kit were trembling 
like rushes in a breeze, and his broad chest rose, fell, fluctuated 
and thumped with a commotion which threatened to shake him 
into collapse. 

In a few words the Mayor explained the marriage ceremony 
and the obligations which it imposed, and the woman repeated 
them to Little Bo-Peep. Did she understand ? Her head nod- 
ded assent. 

Then Kit was directed to stand up beside his bride, take her 
hand and respond to the marriage vows. 

The picture was so incongruous that it would have been ludi- 
crous were it not for the appealing expression of helplessness, 
fear and despair on the face of the bride, and the tender, 
uncouth solicitude which shone from the blue depths of the 
mountaineer’s eyes. 
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The interpreter again repeated the marriage ceremony to her 
friend, who nodded her affirmative responses. 

After Kit’s friend and the Mayor had congratulated him, the 
groom quietly asked them where the nearest school conducted by 
Sisters was located. They told him, but did not seek to disguise 
their astonishment at the question. 

Okanogan Kit and his bride were soon inside a carriage 
hastening toward the seclusion of the Convent. ‘To the Mother 
Superior he told, in his rough and blundering words, the story 
of his love and wooing. 

“Now, lady,” said he, in conclusion, “I’m a goin’ ter leave her 
with ye till she can talk United States straight with me, an’ git 
ter know me a leetle, and then ef she wants ter come ter me she 
kin come, er ef she wants ter go back ter her own folks she kin 
go. But I want ye ter take good care o’ my Leetle Bo-Peep an’ 
jest let her know that — that — that I love her,” stammered me 
rough mountain-man. 

“We will be tender with her, and teach her what you wish,” 
replied the Mother Superior, as she retired in order to leave 
them alone for their parting. 

It was a strange moment—a strange scene. The grizzled, 
uncouth man fixed his great blue eyes upon the dainty being 
before him and hung upon her with the hovering tender- 
ness of a mother. Her eyes were downcast and her bosom heav- 
ing. How he longed to surround her troubled heart with the 
protecting sense of his love as the cuttle-fish throws about itself 
an obscuring cloud, or as the timid child realizes a security by 
drawing the blankets over its head. He felt that she was as a 
a struggling bird, fluttering in the hands of a strange captor. 

In the storm of tenderness which swept over him as he looked 
upon her and sensed the fright and confusion which reigned 
within her breast, his rough hands instinctively sought her own, 
which were hid in the openings of her wide-flowing sleeves like 
tiny five-petaled flowers in a protecting sheath of clustering 
green leaves. He gathered those little olive flowers into his 
palm, which the handle of his pick had calloused until it was 
hard and smooth as horn. 

For a moment only he held and stroked it, then raising it to 
his lips he pressed a passionate kiss upon it. But feeling that 
she was too frightened and confused to understand his love, he 
took one last, longing look at her, then turned abruptly and left 
the room and building. 
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Immediately after his departure, the Mother Superior entered, 
and, with a kindly and smiling countenance, conducted Little 
Bo-Peep to her apartments. One of the sisters was detailed to 
be her constant companion and tutor. At first she did not 


fancy her task, but she soon discov- 


ered that her pupil was quick and 
3 learned the language with marvel- 
ous aptness. i 


bright beyond all anticipation, and 
Days lenghtened into 
weeks and weeks into months, but no 
sign of Okanogan Kit was to be seen 
at the Convent. One day the Mayor 
came and made the Mother Superior 
another payment of money for the 
tf keeping of Little Bo-Peep, and said 
that it might be some months before 
the mountaineer would return. 
Ye The old instructions were contin- 
ued. If her charge should be taken 
j ill word was to be sent at once to the 
@| Mayor, who was in communication with Oka- 
nogan Kit. 
And how was it with the tarrying bridegroom? 
3 He had raised his deserted pick from the 
== ‘spot where it had fallen from his listless hands 
—— when the strange spell of longing for human 
a ~~ companionship had seized him, and plied it into 
the resisting mountain-side with a royal good-will which he had 
never before known. Even the iciest peak seemed to smile upon 
him, and at night, as he smoked his solitary pipe, the very stars 
sang together—sang the same passionate song of love and 
longing which made “undying music” in his heart by day and 
by night. As for himself, he ascribed all his joy to the love 
which Little Bo-Peep had awakened within him. How much 
of that joy he should have accredited to the great-hearted 
gentleness and the subtle, instinctive consideration which had 
suggested to him a departure in hymeneal conduct as tender as 
a mother could have devised for her own innocent and shrinking 
child, and as unique as was the inception of his passion which 
found its sweetest expression in forbearance, was a problem which 
did not occur to him. 
When the day which he had at first set for his return to Seat- 
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tle approached, he experienced a delicious pain in postponing it 
to a date which would nearly double the period of his self- 
imposed absence. 

Would she be able to understand his crude speech? he 
wondered. ‘The hard labor of the day slipped almost uncon- 
sciously from his hands, so intent was he in speculating upon 
how she would receive him, and what words of English she had 
learned to speak. Before, his muscles had wearied with wield- 
ing the pick, and his heart had wearied with the delay by which 
the veins of precious metal, which he was ceftain were some- 
where within the bosom of the bank, eluded him. But now the 
greed with which his eyes had searched every new indenture of 
his pick departed, and when evening after evening came with- 
out having revealed to him the vein of “pay-dirt” he forgot to 
grumble and curse his ill-luck. 

It lacked but three days of the date which he had last fixed 
for departure to Seattle, when —could he believe his eyes ? —a 
mechanical and almost unconscious stroke of his pick laid bare 
a vein of the heavy earth which his experienced glance told him 
was of far greater richness than he had ever dared to dream 
would reward his patient search. 

“TI knowed I’d strike it! I knowed she’d bring me luck jest 
’cause I’d ruther hev her’n all the gold on the Slope!” he fre- 
quently muttered to himself during the following days in which 
he prosecuted a series of skillfully-planned tunnels, which served 
to disclose data for an estimate of the extent and value of his 
find. 

When he had concluded the necessary examinations, collected 
his heavy store of‘specimens, and at last actually set out upon 
his long-deferred journey, his exile had lengthened far beyond 
what he would have had the courage to impose upon himself in 
that farewell look at his bride. 

But, now he would see her again—soon! What if something 
should happen to him and he should never reach her? The 
thought made him shrink and tremble before the possible perils 
of the journey with a foolish timidity. When each change in 
his transportation brought him nearer to his destination he 
sighed with relief. His anxiety was so keen that it made him 
almost angry with himself and he had a guilty fear that his fel- 
low-passengers on the steamer would read in his face the betrayal 
of his anxious heart. He could scarcely suppress something 
like a prayer of thankfulness when the boat scraped against her 
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Seattle dock and he again found himself in the city which con- 
tained his bride. 

Instead of going directly to the Convent, he sought the 
Mayor’s office, where he was cordially received. Here he 
remained for several hours in confidential conference. A mes- 
senger boy was soon dispatched and a mining expert summoned. 
When Okanogan Kit finally departed from the office, his face 
wore a very confident and satisfied smile. His next visits were 
paid to a barber’s and a clothier’s, and the transformation which 
these calls wrought in his appearance was nothing short of 
astonishing. At night he went to his hotel. Not until after- 
noon of the following day did he allow himself to seek the Con- 
vent. 

The Mother Superior met him at the door and welcomed him 
to the parlor, where she excused herself and went to Little Bo- 
Peep’sroom. She found her indulging inan Oriental day-dream. 

“What are you thinking about, little one ?” said the Mother 
Superior, as her hand caressed the glossy strands of the little 
Jap’s hair. 

“Of—of him,” answered Little Bo-Peep, the color flooding 
her cheeks. 

“Would you like to see him ? ” 

“T cannot tell, good mamma,” she replied, speaking the words 
slowly, but with great distinctness. 

“But he loves you, little one.” 

“Yes ; he is very good — very good.” 

“He is waiting for you now. Will you go down and see 
him ?” 

She did not answer fora moment. Then in a trembling voice 
answered, “ Yes, good mamma.” 

When the Mother Superior had left the room, Little Bo-Peep 
at once changed the American dress which enveloped her to the 
Japanese robe in which Kit had first seen her. It was an un- 
erring feminine inspiration. 

Kit heard the soft rustle of her robe before she entered the 
room. How it thrilled him! His eyes were dilated with the 
intensity of his emotion until they seemed black rather than blue ! 

As she entered, he saw in her face and posture the same 
shrinking expression which had before appealed so powerfully to 
him, but he was also conscious of a look which he had not seen 
before. What it was he could not tell. He only knew that it 
drew him to her with a new bond. 
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She bowed to him with exquisite grace and he responded with 
a spasmodic stoop of sweeping proportions. 

But even the embarrassment which seemed, for the moment, 
to overpower him, was swept back by the flood of his tender 
passion, and he was soon conscious of nothing but her presence, 
as he pressed kiss after kiss upon her tiny hands. 

“Oh, I love ye! I love ye, Leetle Un!” was the involuntary 
exclamation which burst from his lips. 

“ You are very good,” she answered, with measured distinctness. 

Had one of his mountain crags suddenly opened before him 
Okanogan Kit could scarcely have been more completely dum- 
founded than he was to hear words—these English words — 
from her lips. 

It was many moments before he could trust himself to speak, 
and then his voice trembled with the violence of his emotion. 

“An’ ye kin understand everything I say to ye ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes,—I—think—+so.” 

Then the rough pioneer poured out the story of his passion 
with the wild fury of one of his own mountain streams— clear, 
deep and pure, but irrepressible in its strength, struggling and 
tearing through the difficulties and obstructions of word-lan- 
guage, as the streams foam and roar to force their way between 
the bowlders of their bed. This torrent of expression summed 
itself in the interrogation of his soul : 

“Oh, tell me, Leetle Un, do ye love this rough old feller ? 
Do ye think ye kin love him bime-by, when he’s larned ter 
behave himself a leetle more like folks ?” 

“Yes,” she answered shyly, lifting her black eyes to his for a 
moment. | 

He stooped and kissed her as gently as he would have kissed a 
frail, sick child. 

Day after day he came to see her, and each day lingered 
longer with her, told her the strange story of his orphaned and 
destitute childhood, his journey over the plains, his adventures 
in the mountains and in the mines and gold fields. Gradually the 
timid, shrinking expression vanished from her face and gave 
place to a sudden, tender light as she entered the little parlor to 
meet him. A thrill of exquisite joy shot through him as he 
first recognized this. 

Meantime the Mayor and his friend, the Seattle citizen, had 
been busy organizing a new mining company, in which men who 
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had spent their lives and made vast fortunes in the mines of 
California were interested. When all the preliminaries were 
completed, a day was set on which this expedition of capitalists 
and experts were to visit the scene of their future enterprise. 

“Waal, Leetle Un,” said he, as they parted, one day, “ to-mor- 
roer will be the last time I shall see ye fer a week er two. Got 
ter go back ter the lode with a bunch o’ fellers ez want to go in 
with me and start a mine.” 

As, on the morrow, she entered the little parlor of the Con- 
vent, where he sat in his accustomed chair waiting for her, he 
started up in surprise. 


“‘Oh, you go away and leave me. . .” 


“Why, what’s th’ matter?” he exclaimed, anxiously, seeing : 


that her eyes were red from prolonged weeping. 

At first she evaded his question, but he pressed her for expla- 
nation. Finally, with eyes drooping, she replied : 

“Oh, you go away and leave me.” Then bursting into tears, 
she exclaimed: “Qh, no, no! Please—do—not. Please — 
take — me!” 

The moment of his supreme joy had come. He gathered her 
to his heart with a storm of rapture. — 

They left the Convent together. The expedition to the claim 
was delayed a few days, in which Okanogan Kit and his bride 
were guests in the Mayor’s home, days which to them passed 
with the strange swiftness of a heavenly dream. When the 
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journey was made to the site of the Little Bo-Peep mine, the 
equipment of the party contained many things not often seen in 
the outfit for a mining camp, and the dainty mistress of the 
mine was treated by the entire party with a devotion which 
would have delighted a princess. A snug new cabin was built 
for her, the choicest speckled trout of the streams were caught 
and cooked for her, and deer, bear and wood-birds were per- 
petually sacrificed to tempt her appetite. 

Not a man in the camp but would stop in his work when the 
chime of her soft little laugh reached his ears—and many a 
miner would lean long upon the handle of his pick, shovel or 
ax, in a wrapt day-dream —perhaps listening to the inward 
echoes of another woman’s laugh. Every man regarded her as 
the resident Deity of the mine—a sure guaranty of prosperity 
and all that a miner means by “ good luck.” 

One night, as Kit helped her to climb up the crag to their 
favorite seat, from whence they could look down upon the sing- 
ing waterfall, and over the heads of the giant firs to the distant 
peaks, whose unsoiled snows flushed their pale, rosy-pink faces to 
the happy stars, Little Bo-Peep rested her elbows upon his 
knee and her face within her tiny palms. After long moments 
of silence, she looked up into his face and told him her own 
story — how from great wealth her family had been swept to utter 
poverty and how she had determined upon that life which, 
under misfortune, any woman of her nation may embrace, for the 
time being, without ultimately losing her social standing. 

Then she told him how she had trusted him from the moment 
when she first dared to look into his honest eyes, and how infin- 
itely sweet and tender had been his consideration in delaying to 
claim her as his bride until their hearts had come together in a 
common speech and in a true marriage of soul. As Kit listened 
to her story his strong frame shook with sobs, which did not 
cease until she had arisen and stood long beside him, holding his 
head close against her bosom. ? 

What need is there to record the irrelevant fact that the 
Little Bo-Peep mine brought great wealth to its owner and its 
discoverer. Let us rather say that the constant associations of 
refinement which surround Okanogan Kit—now plain Mr. 
Smith—are smoothing off the sharp corners of his speech and 
appearance, and that he and his Little Bo-Peep are the happiest 
man and wife on the Slope. 

Geneva, Til. FORREST CRISSEY. 
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a you are an angler it will be 
pleasure to renew the remem- 
brance that in angling there are 
to be taken as many degrees as 
in any other of the arts, and 
masters and past masters, hold- 
ing no parchment, have earned 
their standing without lenity and 
with unfavored skill. If you are 
no angler, or have dipped a lazy 

’ line only in sluggish waters, or 
gation have used a rod where foam, 
nor fall, nor rapid, nor ripples, 
nor turbulence, nor eddy, nor whirl, nor torrent, nor race, nor 
rush, fret, romp and revel not along the narrow bed, the rugged 
bowlder nor the pleased expanse ; nor met the wily Indian trout 
in native fastness, there to do battle for his life. ‘To such I say, 
be modest in your part and seek such streams in novice diffi- 
dence, and well believe that there is lore enough in this unwrit- 
ten art to fill a volume, pleasure in heart to crowd your memory 
with numbered moments for unnumbered years, and health 
gleaned thus to double-span your days. Take from its nook 
beside the best-loved books that supplemental volume of our 
summer-times, bound in morocco, few-paged and thick, and open 
it at random. 

It is open. The clock upon the mantel ticks its stated beats. 
The fire blazes, beckoning its hospitable bid. The frost has 
crept up in the corners of the window-pane. The wind holds 
off, then catches breath anew. The darkness and the silence 
are of night; the fire and the wind are Winter’s; the table and 
the night are home. It is open! The magic book is open, and 
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now the mystic spell! No type have pressed into its page their 
serried forms—no pen has marred the unwritten leaves — and 
yet ’tis full of tales, and faces peep from out its pages, and voices 
of old friends speak out between the covers. This page is May ! 
perpetually wished for. Not only one, but all the many months 
of at that we have passed, my friends and I, these many years 
gone by. "Tis May! and all the 
stories that it tells are May-tales, 
and all the friends are fellowships 
of May, and all the tender green 
~ and undecided colors are colorings 


of May. And May is with me now 
with many thronging Mays of many 
years ; and yet you see no such upon 
the page. «nd could you, ’twould be marvelous indeed, un- 
learned presumer, yet any fellow-of-the-craft would read beside 
me, from this page of “ May-flies,” tale after tale, and still would 
conjure up more tales, read off and count the flies as hermit 
counts his beads, and each a hundred tales and crowding 
incidents. 


Turn but a leaf, and now we arein June. July—we call it 
not July, but mark as does the pastoral Mexican, by incident. 
To him it is “San Juan ;” to us the wishing days of hope, to days 
that are no more. 

See that worn fly! That ragged memory is the “Captain 
Scott,” the very prince of flies, that with its honorable marks of 
duty is privilegedly reminiscent and bids me take you to the 
river there to tell its tale. Follow me then to where the 
shadows of the elm reach out and touch— just touch — the 
pool that nestles in behind a breasting rock. Quietly! Quietly! 
Here close against the trunk, well 
out of sight. One glimpse of us 
and, like the kiss of yesterday, it 


will be but a memory. Do you not 
know that this is the time pecu- 
liar when in the pools, verging the 
edge of ripples, is to be found yon material shadow of a vary- 
ing line, shifting to right and left, quickly, decidedly, grace- 
fully, dropping back, falling harmonious with the flood force, 
only to move to place again, without effort and seemingly 
without action, as the light reflected from the ferrule on my 
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rod, were I but rude enough to use it thus dark-lantern wise, 
and for my lack of manners lose my prize? 

See him now! That lighted shadow, lurking highwayman 
that he is, above us to the left below the rock ; that bowlder 
near the center of the stream! Youcannot? Well watch the 
cast. Follow the fly as it swings toward that dimpled glaze just 
out the eddying foam. Watch for the rise. Now, supple rod of 
mine; now, anxious, swishing silk, and now, sweet chanting reel, 
prepare to work and sing, prepare to strain and thrill, prepare 
to yield and win. 
Oh, pliant rod, 
guide well! Oh, 
tested silk, hold 
fast ! Oh, sinuous 
snell, thou invis- 
ible prince, lead 
well the flying 
counterfeit to 
“kill!” Twice 
have I seen his 


with long, free cast 
«~~ 1 speed the fly out 
’ over the stream in 


dipped down to 
tempt the prize. 
‘There is a flash, a 
splash, red, gold 
and sunlight cres- 
ets now, and 
gleams. An inap- 
The Blissful Angler. preciable instant 
flashes and vanishes—a rain-bow in the glancing flood. The 
light drop of the fly toward the water no longer marks a steady 
flight. 
A whirl and swirl and a touch of foam. Jewels of drops and 


, floods of silver, then, at the edge of the riffles, under the lee 


of the green-gray rock, poises the misty shadow of the living 
light. 

For the fleeting second between breaths, for the time between 
the fixing of the hook and the quiver before the rush, for the 


splendid rise, and 


gentle curve, . 
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twinkling of an eye before the singing of a reel hebetated with 
surprise, the twinge of the barb and the tension of the line, he 
holds suspense and gathers for the contest. 

It is liberty. Itis life. It is passion. It is fierceness. It is 
ferocity. Itis pathos. Itis peril. Itis pain. Itis pride. It 
is the very pinnacle and portent of an unknown evil and of 
death. The savage instinct of battle ison. The cruel craze to 
conquer. The beauty of the shore, the sky, the air, all fade 
into the pulsing of the contest, the beat of the blood and the 
flame of a cunning adversary. Over the rod flies the water- 
ousel. I feel its rushing rather than I see its flight. The battle 
is magnificent, the snell superb, the silk delightful harmony and 
the lissom-rod a varying curve of beauty. The currents sway 
about me, the bowlders move beneath, the struggle quickens. 

We take a leap backward to the time when skill meant food 
and life, and clumsiness hunger and death. We are well-back 
to the primeval; well out beyond the anxieties, where fore- 
thought for the morrow furnishes forebodings for to-day. We 
are boys— more, we are children ; back and beyond still, we are 
savages for the period, with the brain in perfect rest. Instinct 
dormant, almost dead, is once again our workman and a power 
seeming new and rare. It is a luxury of activity without labor, 
of work without effort, of success without design. . 

The minutes are delightful; each is a fairy tale full of all 
imagined pleasures. 

And now, with ever lessening circuits, leads the rod. The 
fish, sped to exhaustion, now almost meets the net, but with 
supreme and final effort flashes in despairing curvet from the 
wave, a last magnificent resistance, and as he falls supine a 
thousand drops, each radiant as an embodied hope might be and 
fit to fill with lucent sphere the Peri’s cup, splash and drop 
dimly back to swell the mourning flood. 

Turned to the sun, his crimson side exposed, the envious 
waters yield their prize. Banks, redolent of herbose perfumes 
and inviting moss, shining with sands and tinted gay with 
flowers, welcome the victor from their ancient enemy, the wave, 
and hold secure the trophy. 

And now, presumptuous tyro, here reclining, let me gossip for . 
a bit and bring to lip some things there are recorded in the 
book of flies, whose lines, intelligently read, speak interestingly 
from a transcript of experience. Unlike a printed page, it tints 
like opal colors in changing lights, for he who arranges the 
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furniture of his mind before inviting in his guest gives him but 
artificial entertainment, and, as one room like another shows 
only what is meant for show, so such narrative conceals rather 
than reveals. 

And, while my mood is such, here let me say that trout are 
never caught by book, and flies out of harmony make fine show, 
but gather little game. Go to the stream and, from its fringed 
banks, hidden from view in friendly shelter of umbrageous nook, 
survey the water-covered field, and study well the ways of the 
inhabitants. No fish is wilder, and none learn the danger lurk- 
ing in the rod and reel, or are more apt to trace it to the hand 
that holds them. Concealment is essential, and rude, incautious 
tramp effectually checks predatory movement, and sends the fish 


clusion higher up the stream. Re- 


to sulk within his pool or seek se- in 


member, then, they have an eye as 
keen as yours, and their hearing, I 
believe, is not inferior. ; 

Fish up-stream always, if you 
court success and wish the full content of pleasure. The fish 
lie parallel with any current, and a fly cast so to fall with gentle 
curve, in movement from them, trends much more true to 
nature than the insect which thrusts itself toward the hungry 
mouth of a known forager. 

Seek not the patriarch of the pool amid the antics of the 
smaller fry. The old and cunning depredator is a moody, seclu- 
sive savage, a conscienceless cannibal who keeps well to himself 
and resents intrusion with instant assault. Oft have I marked 
him in the brown, moss-ribbed shadow of his bandit-den, deep 
in the recess of some snaggy root, and watched with quivering 
intentness for proper time to cast. And he, the spangled high- 
wayman, with the bright lambent highway fluent at his lair, all 
prurient in power, dashed fiercely forth on unexpectant tres- 
passers. He is a wise and wary creature, albeit a game and 
furious one. The smart of the stinging hook left by unfaithful 
snell or awkward wrist but pricks his courage to renewed 
endeavor, and ,he will rise repeatedly, be but the lure one to his 
liking. Yet if he see or even fancy the rod to be a rod, the 
snell a snell, or that there is a wrist beyond, your time is wasted 
in beseeching if you spend a moment more upon him. 

In my ’prentice days, when yet my wisdom savored much of 
unbelief, I crossed just such an one as this and toyed and 
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tempted. I struck and hooked and thought him mine; I even 
touched him with my hand, but in an unskilled moment he 
shook free and boldly bent to mid-stream once again. Tempt 
as I might and dally as I would, the lure had lost its charm. 
Fly after fly I tried with constant skill met with as firm refusal. 
Tossed as a drifting dragon-fly before him, with supreme inso- 
lence he arrogantly shifted to one side. I 
tested living bait. The first grasshopper 


floated over him; he rose, as hope did in 
scape <——=— . my heart; he sank, and so did expectation. 


Se. Aught with snell attached he sullenly re- 
—— fused, until of very admiration I cast to 
him the unpierced insects and saw him wolfishly devour them. 
And there was with me one who knows me well and saw it all, 
yet murmured “Seeing is believing.” 

Select your fly in harmony with those that flit about you and 
watch the wings which hover over the stream. Remember, too, 
great fish need not huge baits, and that the dainties generally 
are small, for fish as well as men. And if you fail in so much 
that your basket lags upon your shoulder, whereas your friends’ 
strains its withes, say not that the fish have failed to rise, but 
only quietly and with assumption of good faith congratulate 
yourself upon the lesser weight to carry, and try again. 

And if, within the seasonable time, pent up with office cares, 
your temples ache and heart beats dull, get out, and with your 
rod seek some wild stream, and bear with you a book such as the 
one whose leaf I now must turn. 

Las Vegas, N. M. : CoLumBus MOISE. 
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I do not like the young woman who stands as the emblem 
“1 Will!” of Chicago’s push and enterprise. I do not like coarse 
women, and the “‘ I Will”’ girl is coarse — there is no deny- 
ing that. What would I have? Well, it is hard to say. I fancy 
clinging, gentle, nestling women, myself; but, of course, one of that 
sort wouldn’t be emblematic of anything but a fashionable and ex- 
clusive residence suburb. But the “I Will” girl! Shades of the 
Poets! Fancy, if you can, the “ I Will” girl nestling or being petted ! 
No, she’d hardly do for that. Maybe, all things considered, she’s the 
right girl in the right place, but — well, she makes me feel humble 
and henpecked, as those capable-looking Amazons will, and I feel 
certain she must have a sharp tongue and a villainous temper. 
Moreover, isn’t she, with the declaration on her breast-plate, violat- 
ing the traditions? It is claimed that a woman’s “ won’t” means 
will,’? and the reverse case should hold good, should it not? There- 
fore, the ‘‘I Will” girl is altogether unfeminine, and so disqualified 
to pose in her present capacity. 


* * 
It may be that I have not had the fortune to seek in the 
_ right places— it may be that my observations have been 
merican 
farmer. sadly superficial — it may be, however, and probably is, 


because my relations with them have been more than 

casual; but, in all my experience, which is somewhat extensive, I 
have sought in vain for the spiritual qualities with which some of 
our greatest and most studious writers have endowed the American 
Farmer. It is well enough, for the purposes of fiction, to endow 
him with a soul above the things of earth. It would be pleasant, 
also, and just as possible, to bless him with a big block of bank- 
stock, a railroad pass and a winter home in Florida. These things, 
which he possesses as much as he does a poetic temperament, 
- would make his lot far happier, and there would be far fewer Popu- 
lists clamoring for spoils. I am not speaking of the American Farmer 
as an individual. He may be met with, accompanied by his alleged 
soul, by specially-favored observers and close students of human 
nature. But the average American Farmer —I have worked with 
him, eaten with him, slept with him, and at all times and under all 
circumstances studied him, especially those rare specimens of him 
who could, by any stretch of the imagination, be suspected of having 
Soul —if he has any craving for higher things, more especially that 
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Infinite we hear so much about, I have never learned of it. He is ; 
contented to sleep in the shirt he wears in the daytime, and eat pork, 
boiled potatoes and sour bread as a regular diet, and if he has any 
ambition it is for more means, more land, or political preferment. 
Some of the greatest writers of the day, notably Hamlin Garland, 
whose work, from an artistic standpoint, is of the highest character, : 
have written realism in which the American Farmer has figured ’ 
strongly — and have then destroyed the completeness of their realism 
by the introduction of a soul that the said Farmer does not possess, 
and would not realize, nor care to realize, the existence of, if he did 
possess it. The depiction of isolated or remotely-possible cases is 
not realism. It is optimism, in the cases of which I speak. 
* * * 
We had been in executive session together. There was 
The two myself—and there was I. There were also a number 
of us. of books, and it was about these that the trouble 
arose. After a good deal of discussion, we decided that 
we had been having altogether too many books lately, and that a 
fish diet would do wonders in building up our nerves and things. 
“Yes, that’s all very well,” said I, “ but the fish must be fresh. 
And as for being sure that the fish you get in town are fresh, well 
—you know how it is, yourself. So we will have to go to the ; 
country.” 

“ Ah, yes, the country,” replied Myself, “ that will be delightful ! 
We will go to the bank of some running brook, and there catch the 
fish ourselves. Fresh fish and fresh air! Great idea, that! Let’s 
start at once. What’s our quickest way to the country ?”’ 1 


“ Allow me!” 

It was very absurd, of course, but I could have sworn that a little 
green volume on the top of the pile in front of me had turned around 
so as to show me its title. I tried to remember when I had taken my 
last drink, but I caught myself aging under the strain. Although 
something seemed to tell me that it was the little green volume that 
had said, “‘ Allow me!” I determined to allow nothing of the sort. 
I can stand back-talk from almost anything except a book, in 
which I prefer the inside. So I replied, as if nothing had happened, 
“The best way to get to the country, I should suppose, would be 
to take 


Me 
A whiff of This time I knew it was that green volume, yet I asked 
country life. myself, How can a book speak? “ What do you mean?” 
I said indignantly. The green volume laughed. Posi- 
tively, it laughed; but it was a very sweet laugh, like a brook com- 
ing over pebbles. “TI will take you to the country,” said the book, 


‘ 
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“for nothing. I will show you brooks and hillsides, and woods and 
wind-kissed meadows. I will bring you country music and country 
maids and country moods. If ever you loved the country, you will, 
if you follow me, do so doubly; if never you knew the country 
before, you will learn and loveit. Come! It is very simple; only 
look at me steadily, a little while, and presently you will be in the 
country.” 

I felt a sweet desire to test this curious enchantment. ‘“ Very 
well,” I said, “ but first, what is your name? ” 
“Stupid! Look and see! ” 


It was Norman R. Gale’s “ A Country Muse.” I opened it, and 
when I had read a dozen lines I knew somehow that I was really in 
the country. I knew I was “in the country’s heart, where the grass 
is green.””’ The sights and sounds of the country were about me; all 
the tender, tuneful romance of rustic love came upon me; I felt that 
to be near the heart of nature was fo be a better human being. It 
seemed that it was I of whom the words had been written— 


‘*Tf he had only shut his books 
To read the struggles of mankind!” 


and I said to myself that I was glad we had come to thecountry. To 
see such a picture as ‘‘ The Shaded Pool” discloses is worth travel- 
ing miles, I thought, smiling with satisfaction. To hear such music 
as there ig in ‘‘ My Country Love,” “ A Love Song,” or “ A Pas- 
toral,”” I mused, I would suffer many things. And for such a 
delightful example of a ‘“‘ Woman” I would travel very far indeed. 

“ But you have not been traveling at all,’ said the little green 
volume, suddenly, “‘ you have been reading me.” 

But I don’t regret it. 


* * * 


na enol There was another occasion on which I had been 
country feeling that robust melancholia that always comes of too 
poet. deep communion with myself. I determined that, if 
something cheerful did not happen pretty soon, I would 

have to do something very dismal, like writing a joke or inventing a 
new excuse for not coming to time on that little matter of two hun- 
dred and—— However, something cheerful did happen. It was a 
book of poems by Sam Walter Foss, who has been dealing out rhymed 
humor and human nature for many years past through the columns 
of the Yankee Blade. His verses have been quoted from coast to 


coast. So, when this collection—which is entitled “ Back Country 


Poems,’ and is cleverly and copiously illustrated —came to me at 
the critical moment I referred to, I turned at once to “ Hullo.” I 
knew that poem would do me good. Listen: 
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W’en you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up an’ say ‘ hullo!’ 

Say ‘hullo’ an’ ‘how d’ye do?’ 
‘How’s the world a usin’ you?’ 

Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring your han’ down with a whack; 
Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow, 
Grin an’ shake an’ say ‘hullo!’” 

That’s the kind of thing that makes a man forget he has debts 
and duties and dyspepsia! Mr. Foss’ verse is not always perfectly 
chiseled, but it is full to the brim of humanity, of quaint, straight- 
from-the-shoulder philosophy, and of happy humor. 


* * * 


It was really a very odd situation. One-half of the 
Aharmliess' farm was in Canada, one-half in the United States, and 
Waterloo. on account of the custom laws the people who owned 


the farm were unable to get hay from the stack to the 


barn, or feed from their own pumpkins to their own cattle. All 
on account of an invisible line. 

It isa pretty enough story that Stanley Waterloo has spun about 
“ An Odd Situation,” of the kind just mentioned, but it is built on a 
plot almost as slight as the line that divides Canada from the States. 
But perhaps you are in favor of annexation? In that case, read Mr. 
Waterloo’s book. It is perfectly harmless, and it may do you some 
good. 


* 
The bookseller’s clerk took the order in the usual 
The bland way, and said, “Yes, sir; get it for you right 


nib she ne away.” That sort of thing sounds well, and doesn’t 


clerk. really interfere with the practice of making you wait 
three weeks for a book published twenty-four hours away. 
In this case I knew perfectly well that that cheerful idiot who took 
my order was going to be disappointed, if he thought he would get 
that book for me “ right away,” but I didn’t say so at that time. It 
had turned from summer to winter. I had grown tired of merely 
giving a casual question as to whether “that book ” had arrived 
yet. I went to the order-clerk. ‘Somewhere in the dim past,” I 
said, “I ordered ‘In a Canadian Canoe,’ by Barry Pain. Haven’t 
you heard anything from the order yet?” A little turning of pages 
and an earnest search by the thumb-nail method down the pages of 
the order-book. ‘ Ah, yes; tried all over Canada; couldn’t get it.” 
Shades of Parnassus! Why do the mentally blighted prefer to be 
book-dealers ? 
The reasoning by which a book called “ In a Canadian Canoe ”’ 
is traced to the Dominion is of the and-a-child-shall-lead-them 
kind. Anybody, except a bookseller, knows that a Canadian canoe 
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is as useful on an Australian river ason the Thames; and every- 
body, except a bookseller, knows that this book was the first 
collection of stories issued by that delightful humorist, Barry Pain. 
Well, finally, after a six months’ struggle, I have got the book. Of 
course, for the purpose that I wanted it for, back in the past, it is 
perfectly useless now. But that is one thing I like a book to be, any- 
way, useless. I like to be perfectly certain that I am not imbibing 
any sort of information under the cloak of mere entertainment. I 
hate to read a story and have a man come up and say, “ Ah, reading 
‘Great Scott,’ eh? Beautiful plan given in there as to how to pack 
flowers so that they’ll keep their honey. I tried it —great success.”’ 
After that I conceived a violent dislike for the book. What I really 
want is a bock that won’t give me a cent’s worth of information, 


but that will amuse me, and allow me to be cynical and to congratu- 
late myself on being so much cleverer than you are. Barry Pain’s 
books always do that. 


Entering the door of an editorial friend’s den, the other 
She was ith 
a lovely day, I narrowly avoided collision with a young woman 
bore. who was just emerging from an interview with the auto- 


crat within. I am a staid, respectable married man, 
and, therefore, not privileged to feel sympathy for young women who 
have interviews with that dreaded-of-young-women-aspirants-for- 
fame person, the editor. But the fact remains that my heart does 
go out to them, and if they are personally prepossessing, they are 
quite certain to enlist my entiresympathy. This one was very pretty. 

My friend the editor held out to me three or four delightfully 
neat MSS., with: “‘ Will you tell me why it is that young writers, 
especially young women, and, at that, girls who never had a care in 
the world, and who don’t know what real trouble is, persist in writ- 
ing such morbid trash as that? I wish they wouldn’t. We see 
enough about the really sad side of human existence, in the news 
columns, every day. Why on earth should we deluge the readers of 
our Sunday paper with this gruesome rot?” 

My friend the editor but voices the sentiments of all his kind, in 
regard to this matter. My dear girls, in the first place, you have 
no business to write —that is, if you are doing it for fame and fortune, 
for there are several thousand people ahead of you in the struggle 
who will never, at least while they live, achieve either end. In the 
second place, if you will write, in the name of suffering, rot-ridden 
humanity, write something that will make readers feel brighter for 
having read it. These sweet little ‘“‘ Pastels in Prose ” and “ Etch- 
ings,’’ and that sort of thing are all very well in their way — which 
is a sadly slushy way, and painful to people who have to read those 
things. Certainly, they are artistic and dignified, but — girls, seri- 
ously now, do you know that an editor would far, far rather buy a 
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little story about neighbor Smith’s brindle pup, or a sketch of little 
Tommy’s day’s doings, or a tale of a frolicsome bull-calf, or a bit of 
verse anent wash-day, than all the artistic strivings after the infinite 
that your morbid fancy ever abetted you in perpetrating on an 
already grief-laden public? It is true, and no less true is the fact 
that anybody can write an “ Etching,” or a ‘“ Pastel in Prose;” 
fame and fortune, however, wait most upon the one who can best 
delineate the tale of a bull-calf, or the cheerful story of a brindle 
pup. 
* 
ree a There is always one of us who is a scorner, a man who 
fooledithis 0S about laughing because he has found an idol in ruins. 
time. He dines on inconsistencies and sups on disappointments. 
A forlorn hope is grist for his joke-mill. Dreams are his 
delight, because they never come true. If you show him a picture 
of happiness, he tells you to wait and watch. Nothing lasts, he says, 
except bitterness. Eat a whole menu of sweets; interrupt those 
dainties with the tiniest tinge of an onion flavor and it poisons all the 
rest. So it is in life. That is the scorner’s argument. Tell him 
that he himself is the most pitiable of all shattered idols, that the 
man whose belief in others is gone has also lost faith in himself, and 
he merely replies that when he is not laughing at others he is laugh- 
ing at himself, and that of the two the latter is perhaps the more 
diverting pastime. What is one to do with a man like that? 


It was the Scorner who remarked, the other day, stretching his feet 
under the magazine’s mahogany, that it was: very absurd of us to 
pretend that there could be a really important piece of literaturo 
produced with Chicago as the chosen locale. It was all very well, he 
said, to vapor about the grand and growing West. In literature, 
people did not want to hear about Chicago; there was no literary 
material in it. Look at Hobart Taylor’s Chicago novel—— No, I 
interrupted, do not look at Hobart Taylor’s book. You were speak- 
ing of literature. Ah, well, continued the Scorner, what does it 
matter? No great novel can ever be written about Chicago. I am 
delighted, said I, to be able to differ with you. Have you read “ The 
Colossus ? 


You have not read Opie Read’s story, ‘‘ The Colossus,” and yet 
you dare to say that a great novel cannot exist and have Chicago in 
it? Your assurance is so sublime that‘it is ridiculous. ‘‘ The Colos- 
sus ” is an example of great, good art. It is well conceived, care- 
fully executed. It is so full of flashes that speak of genius that the 
only quotation possible is that which begins at the title and ends at 
—The End. Chicago, the huge city that is built of the blood of 
bulls and the fat of sows, is admirably drawn by Mr. Read’s pen. 
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Its materialism, its grandeur, its atmosphere and its effect. The 
story is full of clear-cut characters, interesting motives, strong inci- 
dents.. The last hundred words have in them that sort of pathos 
that grips you and brings tears. It is the best story my friend Read 
ever wrote. 


The Scorner came again after a few days. He had read “ The 
Colossus.” Almost, he said, 1am persuaded into admiration. The 
story is full of a humanity that is the best thing in life — though I 
try to forget it. There are moments of unexpected greatness; as 
when the hero looks at the woman whose son he is impersonating, 
and, filled with the effect of his own acting and her love, wonders 
whether, when he was a babe, her hand did not really rock him to 
sleep as now it is rocking his chair. But— why is there so much of 
the Press Club in the book? Why are we regaled with the conversa- 
tions of mental anarchists? It was no use remonstrating. The 
Scorner had found a peg upon which to hang a sneer, and nothing 
could move him. 

* 


Out of the fulness of a broad-gauge and enterprising 
‘‘Pictore spirit, one of the leading Chicago dailies has been pub- 
traditore.” lishing, as a feature of its Sunday supplement, portraits 
of leading Western literary celebrities. It is a nice 
thing for the celebrities, by way of advertising—that is, in 
some instances it is. In others, it is not quite so nice. Now, for 
instance, James Whitcomb Riley ought to feel pleased and glad over 
his presentment. James was well-shown, and looked as pleasant and 
mellow as a jolly ripe peach, with the fur rubbed off. On the vther 
hand, there is the portrait, which appeared recently, of a big villain 
with prodigious feet and hay-like hair—a ruffian whose shoulders 
are not mates, and the cast of whose remarkably-distorted counte- 
nance should constitute a felony in itself, or, at least, a breach of the 
peace. It is understood that this portrait was intended for a chart to 
show how many kinds of criminality a depraved man could exhibit 
on his countenance; but, somehow or other, it got labeled, ‘‘ Opie 
Read.” Since its appearance, Mr. Read, who, whatever he has done, 
has never been convicted of a crime, has been trying to look grateful 
and pleasant, but has not, up to date, been feeling as well as usual. 
The artist is still living. 


The personnel of a Paderewski audience affords the 

A concrete of conglomerate. He has the distinction of 

Paderewski being viewed in large degree by those who, as a rule, 

admirer. confine their attentions to the six-legged calf and other 
gratifying successes. 
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At a late Paderewski Auditorium matinée an old gentleman sat in 
the front row. He enjoyed a conversation with his amiable wife, and 
in the interim kept tally on the programme with his thumb, to see 
that nothing was evaded. Each movement of a sonata constituted to 
him an entire number, and he finished before Paderewski did. Hav- 
ing thus, unexpectedly, some free time, he observed the pianist. 

In the midst of a Liszt Rhapsodie he cried, joyfully: ‘“ He is using 
his fists! Look at him using his fists! ” 


* * * 


Apropos, it is said that once there were gentlemen who wished some 
one to play their particular piano. They sent an envoy abroad, but 
there was a dearth of unappropriated artists. He proceeded to Les- 
chelitzky, at Vienna. 

“ Have you a pianist?” queried the envoy. “Oh, two,” was the 
reply. ‘ One of them has hair.” 

“‘ T will take the one with the hair,” responded the philosopher. 

The New York press, with a unanimity that suggested an aureole 
— possibly of the golden variety — echoed, ‘ We will take the one 
with the hair.” 

The public, not to be outdone in wisdom, also exclaimed: ‘“ We, 
too, will take the one with the hair!” 


x * * 


The first element of that criticism which is convine- 
in Boston _ ing is sturdy personal belief in the opinion expressed. 
town. Boston alone seems capable of such expression. New 
York is voluminous and vindictive, but there is oftenest 
the suspicion of a furthering of trade interests. 

In the West we are, in art matters, too prone to take another stand- 
ard as our own, and with a certain attitude of timidity that we 
display in nothing else. If we are to have a Western art it must be 
born of a Western assertion, as was our literature. 

An artist by the grace of Boston is an artist by the grace of God. 

Just as Boston upheld the beginnings of American literature, so 
has Boston upheld the first flights of American musical composition. 
Having at command a superb orchestra, that orchestra is expected 
to play the work of American composers, an expectation that is 
realized. When we have in Chicago an orchestra directed by some 
one in sympathy with American music, we shall find congregated 
here a group of brilliant young composers. But, judging from Mr. 
Thomas’ Auditorium programmes, that event will not occur while he 
holds the baton. 


* * * 
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When one considers the matter, the feelings that news- 

Editors 
sai paper men and literary men entertain for each other are 
“ Littera- really amusing. The newspaper man, cold, business- 
teurs.” like, intensely practical, looks upon the literary man 


with a certain degree of contempt. If he happen to like 
the literary chap, he feels sorry for him—is grieved to see him 
wasting his talents in writing stuff evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness, When he might be turning a good hand at writing up fires, or 
strikes, or anything requiring a facility at, and wealth of, description. 
On the other hand, the literary man feels a certain superiority over 
the other, looking upon him as more or less of an automaton. He 
likes him, usually. Newspaper men generally have brains, and are 
almost invariably likeable chaps. More’s the pity, then, in the eyes 
of the man of imagination; he feels that the pencil fellow ought to 
make an effort to become something’ more than a mere machine. 
* * * So it goes—every man to his trade. It’s a pity, however, that’ 
these two classes can’t fraternize more than they do. It would be 
better for both. * * * As forthe feeling of the literary worker 
for the scribbling dilettante, and that of the newspaper man for the 
“ journalist,” perhaps ’twere well to say nothing. They, themselves, 
find and avail themselves of frequent opportu jity of expressing their 
sentiments in these matters. 


HOT ONES, YOU KNOW 


After Dixon married his second wife he always referred to Number One as 
“my wife once removed.” 


A corpse lay in the morgue at Omaha, awaiting identification. It was a 
Kansas City woman who telegraphed to the police authorities, with fear and 
trembling, a description of her missing husband, including the item: “Has a 
marked impediment in his speech.” 


The Bride’s Mother (who always accredits her information to the same trust- 

worthy source): “A little bird tells me that it was not business at the office that 

kept your son out so late last night.” , 
Mother of the Groom (who scents the battle from afar): “Yes; your favorite 

—a lyre bird, I suppose, madam.” 


“So you saw Charley last night? ” said Ethel to her brother. 
“ Yes. 

“ He told me he had the blues.” 

“ He had; and most of the reds and whites, too.” 


Mistress : “ And why do you wish to leave me, Bridget ? ” 
Bridget: “ Bekase of the ixtry work, mum.” 

Mistress : “ What extra work do you complain of ?” 
Bridget: “Collectin’ me wages, mum.” 
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He (tenderly) : “ Suppose, darling, I should tell you that I loved you more 
than ever man loved woman, and that without you my whole life would bea 
miserable blank ? What would you say?” 

She (softly) : “I would say that I loved you in return.” 

He (coolly) : “¢ And, on the other hand, suppose I didn’t? What then?” 

She (desperately): ‘‘ You brute!” 


Hfostess: “What on earth could have caused this coldness between Major 
Bagstock and Miss Tox? Why, only yesterday they were as loving as a pair of 
venerable turtle doves.” 

Host: “Poor Bagstock brought it all about by inditing a poem to her with the 
unlucky title, ‘ Lines on My Lady’s Face.’ ”’ 


Barbara: ‘Oh, Gladdis, Jack has promised to build me a perfect dream of a 
house!” 
Gladdis: Yes, dear. An air castle ?”’ 


UNDER THE ROSE 
AN IDYL 


She’s taken a seat 
Where odors are sweet 
Under the Rose, 

And a rogue in her eyes 
Amply implies 

That she knows 

That her pose 

Wickedly shows 

A gleam of her hose, 
What does she care ? 
She’s fully aware 

That she looks very fair 
Sitting silently there 
Under the rose, 


Whom have we here ? 
It'saman. He’sa “dear” 
(A fact that he knows); 
And he cautiously goes 


Under the shade 

To the back of the maid 
On the tips of his toes, 
And he raises her head 
And kisses her red 
Pretty lips twice. 

(Oh, it is nice; 

Under the rose !) 

Then she lifts up her eyes, 
In dismay and surprise : 
“ Heavens!” he cries, 

“ My brain’s in a whirl, 
I’ve mistaken the girl!” 


This tale, I suppose, 
Nobody knows, 

But the story is true 
And I tell it to you 
Under the rose. 


—Rowan Stevens. 
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THE STORY OF A FIFTY-CENT PIECE 


It may not be as interesting as Mark Twain’s“ A Million Pound 
Bank-Note,” but it is truer. Not that I would accuse Mark of 
falsifying, or even of exaggeration. 

When I read Twain’s story that which impressed me most was the 
asinine quality of the old English chump who entrusted $5,000,000 
to an American—a Westerner, too—a Californian at that—and he a 
perfect stranger, a tenderfoot in London. 

M. Twain is a great statistician, a profound philosopher and a man 
of veracity, more especially since he slew his conscience—a pesky 
nuisance to most of us—by hurling at it a volume of Edgar Fawcett’s 
poems. Doesn’t Twain say so himself? Therefore I believe this, and, 
to be logical, I believe him in all things, even to the old English 
duffer and his £1,000,000 bank-note. 

_ Now, the above has nothing whatever to do with this story. In 
fact, it is a mere decoy, like unto the patent-medicine man’s reading 
notices, to whet your interest, as a drop of water in a pump coaxes 
the sucker to its business. 

I right here emphatically declare that there is no thought in my 
mind of any connection between the pump-sucker and the reader of 
this because of the juxtaposition of the word and the thought. 

But let me get on with my story, for it is a space one. 

Fearing you might doubt my well-earned reputation for veracity, 
I reproduce here a conversation that I overheard, which tells the 
story of how an American gave $10,000 for a fifty-cent piece. 

‘‘ Yes, gentlemen the reports in the daily papers are perfectly cor- 
rect,’”? spoke Mr. Higinbotham to a group of ladies and gentlemen. 

‘‘ But, Mr. Higinbotham,” said Mr. McClain, persuasive'y, “ these 
persons want to know from your own lips all about Wyckoff, Seamans 
& Benedict’s purchase of the first Columbian fifty-cent piece for 
$10,000.” 

“T can only say briefly,” continued Mr. Higinbotham, “ that The 
Chicago Post first suggested that the fair directors offer at auction 
the coin. The directors acted on the suggestion; bids began at $50 
and ran up to $1,050, when on September 29, 1892, the manufacturers 
of The Remington Typewriter bid $10,000, and cinched it with a cer- 
tified check. I need hardly add that we gladly accepted this gener- 
ous offer. 

A bright girl broke in with “But, Mr. Higinbotham, what is 
to become of the coin? Surely it should be on exhibition.” 

Turning to Mr. McClain, Mr. Higinbotham replied, ‘“ Now it is 
your turn to explain.” 

“ And I am only too pleased of the opportunity,” said the repre- 
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sentative of the Remington typewriter, smiling. ‘ Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict did not buy the coin because the firm thought it 
was worth $10,000, but only took that means of subscribing that 


amount to the World’s Fair. The coin will be put on exhibition in 
the grounds. It will be placed in a handsome plate-glass case, made 
in the form of a book. Between each leaf, so to speak, will be 
placed the certificates which prove its authenticity. They are the 
voucher of the mint authorities, the certificate of witnesses who saw 
the box it was shipped in opened and the delivery of the coin to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, and the original certified check.” 

“Is any particular member of the firm going to have the pleasure 
of jingling it in his trousers’-pocket? ” queried a corrugated-faced 
farmer. 

“Not at all,” was Mr. Higinbotham’s prompt reply, ‘“‘ and I do 
not believe I am divulging a secret too soon in making public that 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict chose me to present the coin, 
after the exhibition closes, to any museum or public exhibition that I 
may see proper.” 

““ Oh, that’s perfectly lovely,” murmured handsome Miss Wabash, 
“ but do, please, Mr. Higinbotham, tell us what institution you have 
chosen.” 

“ Really, I was not quite ready to make it known, but I don’t mind 
telling you, Miss ——, in strict confidence of course, that I have 
decided to give it to the New Art Museum, now being erected on 
Wabash Avenue.” And Mr. Higinbotham, being called, slipped 
away. 

Then Mr. McClain explained to the wondering group many more 
interesting features in the story of the celebrated coin, one of which 
was that the two keys to the box containing the coin were to be de- 
stroyed when the coin was permanently located in the Art Museum 
on Wabash Avenue. 

Chicago. Cap. ISTRANO. 
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All the engravings, with a few 
exceptions, in this number of 
BELFORD’S MONTHLY were made 
by the AMERICAN ENGRAVING 
CoMPANY, 328 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Mr. K. C. Atwood, a member 
of the company, is a wood en- 
graver of long experience and has 
charge of the artistic depart- 
ment. Mr. Strehm is the busi- 
ness manager. Both men are by 
education and experience well 
suited for this line of business, 
which requires ability and artistic 
mstincts, as well as cameras and 
copper and zinc plates. 

* * 


* 

Parties interested in the State 
of Washington will receive a very 
handsomely illustrated pamphlet 
of the city of Olympia, the cap- 
ital of that State, by addressing 
Russell & Russell, Financial 
Agents, 1414 Y Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. Also copies of two 
story books, * Girl Baby” and 
“‘ John,” mailed free upon appli- 


cation. 
* * 


We know of * many business 
men who have traveled between 
Chicago and St. Paul over fifty 
times within the past five years 
and have never seen an inch of 
the track between Milwaukee, 
La Crosse and Winona, yet, not- 
withstanding, they will assert 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is the best and most 
attractive railway between the 
Great Lakes and the twin cities 
(St. Paul and Minneapolis). They 
know nothing, beyond heresay, 
of the beautiful scenery through 
the Lake Region of Wisconsin or 
along the Upper Mississippi 
River, which a daylight ride over 
this great railway affords; but 
they back their judgment on their 
experience with the night train 
service, which enables them to 
start from one terminal in the 
evening and arrive at the other 
terminal in the morning. The 


traveler knows instinctively that 
the track is perfect, because there 
is no appreciable jolt or jar. He 
knows that there is not in Europe 
or America a more complete and 
satisfactory train than the Elec- 
tric Lighted, Steam Heated, Ves- 
tibule Limited, with its berth 
reading lamps and other magni- 
ficent appointments. The Dining 
Car service is superb. Supper 
is served on the train leaving 
Chicago each evening; breakfast 
on the train arriving at Chicago 
each morning. 

Is it any wonder that business 
men and tourists prefer this —the 
best—route between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis? Ticket office, 207 and 
209 Clark Street. 

* * 


* 

Culture in the West, especially 
that phase of it which presents 
music as its head and center, has 
made such progress of recent 
years as to excite universal com- 
ment. The selection of Chicago 
as the site for the Columbian Ex- 
position has served to fix the re- 
gard of mankind upon it, with 
result of world-wide surprise at 
its material and artistic growth. 
A number of establishments in 
Chicago might be pointed to as 
having developed such propor- 
tions as to justify this astonish- 
ment, but perhaps no more note- 
worthy instance could be referred 
to than the Chicago Cottage Or- 
gan Company, which, in twelve 
years, through the exceptional 
excellence of its instruments and 
the fairness of its business 
methods, has grown to be one 
of the greatest organ-making es- 
tablishments in Europe or Amer- 
ica. The fact that this company 
manufactures nearly one-half the 
organs in the United States, is 
sufficient guarantee that their 
instruments are unequaled; 
otherwise the fact woyld be im- 
possible. 
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FEBRUARY 16.—The Hawaiian 
treaty is presented to the Senate. 
* * * Republicans of Kansas 
drive the Populists out of the 
Capitol. 

FEBRUARY 18.—The Home- 
rule Bill came up in the Com- 
mons on its first reading. 

FEBRUARY 19.—Offers of mon- 
ey sufficient to meet the crisis 
caused by the failure of Robert 
L. Walker generously made to 
Governor William McKinley. 

FEBRUARY 20.—At the meet- 
ing called under the auspices of 
the Irish National Federation, 
Chicago Irishmen declare enthu- 
siastically in favor of the Glad- 
stone Home-rule Bill. * * * 
Pope Leo XIII celebrates his 
grand jubilee in St. Peter’s, 
Rome. * * * Benjamin Brazelle, 
a St. Louis man, has invent- 
ed a process of steel manu- 
facturing which it is claimed 
eclipses the discovery of Besse- 
mer, and will completely revolu- 
tionize steel-making. 

FEBRUARY 21.—For the third 
time in its career, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad goes 
to the wall and is in the hands of 
a receiver. * * * Gen. P. G. T. 
Beauregard died at New Or- 
leans. * * * Jno. C. Eno, former 
president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, who used 
the bank’s collaterals to obtain 
money for himself, and with this 


money speculated, losing about 
$2,945,000, returns from Canada 
to New York and gives himself 
up to the Federal authorities, 
furnishing bail in $20,000 to ap- 
pear for trial. * * * W. H. Roach 
elected United States Senator 
from North Dakota. 

FEBRUARY 22.— The Pope 
gave a reception to the Armenian 
patriarch, who presented letters 
of congratulation and gifts from 
the Sultan of Turkey; the Pope 
read a speech, written in Latin; 
later the Duke of Norfolk enter- 
tained the British and Irish pil- 
grims. 

FEBRUARY 23.—Mr. Hatch’s 
Anti-option Bill meets its Water- 
loo. * * * A new “ order in coun- 
cil’’ has been issued by the Cana- 
dian government regulating the 
tolls of the Dominion canals for 
the season of 1893. The effect of 
this new order is to abolish the 
rebate on tolls and the regula- 
tion against transshipped goods, 
thereby removing all the dis- 
criminations of which the gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
so long complained. * * * Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis and daughter 
cheered at the seventh annual 
banquet of the Southern Society, 
at Madison Square’ Garden, New 
York. 

FEBRUARY 24.—A. C. Beck- 
with was appointed United States 
Senator from Wyoming by Gover- 
nor Osborne. * * * The Behring 
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Sea arbitration met at Paris. 
* * * The bi-metallic league 
favors the continued coinage of 
silver. * * * Rufus Hatch, the 
once famous Wall Street magnate, 
died at New York. * * * The 
City Council decrees that the 
tracks of Chicago must be ele- 
vated in prescribed districts, and 
penalties provided for non-com- 
pliance. * * * The Pope eulo- 
gizes Premier Gladstone and his 
famous measure. 

FEBRUARY 25.—President 
Manvel, of the Santa Fé Railroad, 
died at San Diego, Cal. * * * 
Bonanza King Mackay was shot 
by a man named Rippey, at San 
Francisco. * * * Henry J. Thur- 
ber, of Detroit, will be Cleve- 
land’s private secretary. * * * 
M. Jules Ferry elected President 
of the Senate at Paris by a ma- 
jority of 148 votes. 

FEBRUARY 26.—A number of 
passengers injured on the Ontario 
& Western, at Valley Mills, near 
Oneida, N. Y. * * * Erie vesti- 
bule train wrecked near Vandalia, 
N. Y. Ten persons injured. 

FEBRUARY 27.—M. Emile 
Zola’s fifth defeat as a candidate 
for the French academy produced 
some excitement in the literary 
circles of Paris. * * * The Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Iron Co.’s officials 
awarded a contract for over $2,- 
000,000 worth of heavy armor- 
plate. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Leon Dumon- 

‘teil, Boulangist Deputy from the 
Department of Aisne, fought a 
duel with M. Prosper Olivier Lis- 
sagaray, the well-known journal- 
ist at Paris. Results as usual. 

MaRrcH 1.—Dempsey whipped 
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Keogh in four rounds at Port- 
land, Ore. * * * Carter Harrison 
was nominated by the Democrats 
for Mayor of Chicago. * * * New 
York appropriated $300,000 more 
for the World’s Fair. * * * The 
great battle-ship Indiana suc- 
cessfully launched at the ship- 
yard of the W. Cramp & Sons 
Company, at Philadelphia, in the 
presence of the President and 
members of the Cabinet. 

MARcH 2.—Princess Kaiulani 
of Hawaii, arrived at New York. 
* * * Nihilist Volkhorsky dis- 
cusses the proposed extradition 
treaty and thinks it would be 
used as a drag-net for disposing 
of Russians in America. 

MarcH 5.—The Cardinals in 
Rome made a visit of congratu- 
lation to Pope Leo in honor of 
his birthday. His Holiness was 
born March 2, 1810. * * * The 
Montana Legislature adjourned 
without electing a Senator. 

MArRcH 4.— Grover Cleveland 
sworn in as President of the 
United States. His Cabinet offi- 
cers are: W. Q. Gresham, Secre- 
tary of State; J. G. Carlisle, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; W. S. 
Bissell, Postmaster-General ; 
Daniel 8. Lamont, Secretary of 
War; J. 8. Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Rich. Olney, Attor- 
ney General; Hoke Smith, Sec- 
retary of Interior; H. A. Her- 
bert, Secretary of the Navy. 

MARCH 5.—Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi devastated by 
fierce cyclones; 20 persons killed. 

Marcu 6.—H. A. Taine, author 
of “ History of English Litera- 
ture,” died at Paris. * * * A 
new revolution breaks out in 
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Southern Honduras, which may 
lead to the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Ponciano Leiva and pos- 
sibly involve all the Central 
American Republics in war. 

MarcH 7.—President Cleve- 
land was extended an invitation 
to open the World’s Fair May 1. 
** * Tamatave, on the east coast 
of Madagascar, swept by a hurri- 
cane; many lives lost. 

MArcH 8.—Gibbons whipped 
Daly in the thirty-first round at 
New Orleans. * * * Vice-Presi- 
dent Rheinhart, of the Santa Fé 
Railway system, elected to suc- 
ceed President Manvel, who died 
recently in California. 

Marcu 9.—Princess Kaiulani 
appeals to the Americans to pro- 
tect her rights to the Hawaiian 
throne. * * * Bob Fitsimmons 
whipped Jim Hall in four rounds 
at New Orleans. 

MARCH 10.—The Government’s 
gold supply to be replenished to 
the extent of $1,000,000 from the 
vaults of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, by kindness of its 
president, Lyman J. Gage. * * * 
A large American gun arrives in 
Jackson Park, the weight of which 
is 116,000 pounds; it throws a 
projectile weighing 1,000 pounds 
a distance of twelve miles. * * * 
Mgr. Satolli, the papal delegate, 
has determined to make a visit to 
the Western archdioceses immedi- 
ately after Easter. 

Marcu 11.—Boston suffers a 
loss of $3,500,000 through fire ; 
many lives lost, two known to be 
dead and nineteen injured. * * * 
Lyman J. Gage decides not to 
accept the mayoralty nomination 


of Chicago. * * * Mrs. Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer declared by a New 
York jury to beinsane. * * * Chi- 
cago bankers will exchange with 
the United States gold for $3,000, - 
000 in small bills. * * * Dr. Pea- 
body, of Harvard, is dead. 

MakcH 12.—In Germany, dis- 
solution of the Reichstag or with- 
drawal of Caprivi’s army bill is 
talked of. 

MARCH 13.—A flying machine 
has been invented by Prof. S. P. 
Langley, of Boston, Mass., now 
in charge of the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington. 

MARCH 14.—Three persons in 
the same family dicd from 
arsenic poisoning at Madison, 
Ind. * * * The Kansas Trust 
and Banking Company fails, and 
Senator Ingalls’s heavy losses are 
included in the $800,000 of lia- 
bilities. * * * Chinese authori- 
ties in Cashgar are preparing to 
seize the portion of the Pamir 
region occupied by Russia, and 
to which Chinalays claims. * * * 
The ameer of Afghanistan ob- 
jects to outside interference re- 
garding the trouble among the 
tribes on the Indian frontier. 

MARCH I5.—Louis Nettelhorst, 
for several years president of the 
board of education and one of 
Chicago’s best-known German 
citizens, died at his home in 
Chicago. * * * Ex-Congressman 
Blount, of Georgia, appointed 
chairman of a special commission 
to Hawaii to investigate the situ- 
ation there. * * * Nine men 
killed and eight fatally wounded 
in a mine explosion in the Indian 
Territory. 
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